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THE OWL. 


When all the children lie asleep 

And the village lamps are out, 

The ow! from the falling barn does 
creep 

To roam the world about. 


Her wings are quiet, her eyes are keen, 
She needs no starry light; 

To her each timid thing is seen 
That nibbles in the night. 


But when the dawn begins to break 
And the glimmering hour is chill, 
She wings her way across the lake, 
Or hoots upon the hill. 


f~ 


Now soon dear robin sweetly sings: 
Unharmed go mouse and vole— 
The owl has closed her silent wings 
And sleeps in her shaded hole. 
Laurence Alma Tadema. 
The Academy. 


NOCTURNE. 


Lie still and wake not her sleeping 
quires; 

Lie still and wake not her wild desires; 

The sea sleeps here, and like lilies 
faded 

The limp flags droop from the tangled 
spires. 


For no winds shake them; all dews 
were dried 
Long since ere the crimson sun had 
dyed 
The pallid west till the clouds rode 
golden 
And glassed serene in the tranquil tide. 


The languorous wind is salt of scent, 
And all the wrath of the waves is 


spent; 

The lighthouse isled as a_ lonely 
sentry, 

Looks out where river and sea are 
blent. 


Aloof on the gray, one screaming gull 

Gleams ashen pale as a dead man’s 
skull, . 

And sails as light as a floating wafer, 

Till starless haze and the night annul. 


thousand 


A church has stood for a 
years 
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Betwixt the land and the lightless 
piers; 
All silent slumber her tongueless gar- 


goyles 
And taut with a horror of stifled tears. 


A warping windmill with sails awry 
Throws two vain arms to the vacant 
sky; 
And clouds droop low as a weary 
eyelid, 
To dusk the light for a weary eye. 


The wind moves listless among the 
ships; 
A song of slumber is on his lips. 
The ocean steeds have the wind for 
driver; 
When will he waken and seize his 
whips? 
' 
A chill sweet spirit no flesh defiles, 
A child in slumber that dreams and 
smiles, 
The sea is suave and the foamless 
ripples 
Follow and flutter her breast for miles. 
Wilfrid C. Thorley. 
The Saturday Review. 





RASH JUDGMENT. 


Metbought I saw a mountain-wall up- 

thrown, 

Interminably 
space, 

With tangled forest-belts about its base, 

Wherethrough grave men toil vastly, 
each alone, 

To cleave a little pathway of his own; 

And forthrights some, and some me- 
anders trace, 

But late or soon they end in every 
case 

Blocked blankly by that monstrous 
bulk of stone. 

And this turns back thereon, and at 

his ease 

Makes boast: I leave behind all barriers. 

And that smites head on rock, and 
when he sees 

Strange gleams before his eyes, anon 

avers 

light from Heaven. 

What fools are these? 

Said one: Dost thou call fools, Philoso- 
phers? 


confronting boundless 


Tis Quoth I: 


Jane Barlow. 
The Academy. 

















Admiral Togo. 


ADMIRAL TOGO. 


When Admiral Togo was informed 
that the city of Tokyo had decreed a 
public triumph in his honor, he re- 
marked that such distinction was il- 
logical and unmerited, since every man 
in the navy had done as much as he 
to secure the country’s success. Grant- 
ing, for mere argument’s sake, the 
truth of the statement—on the ground 
that each man did his duty to the ut- 
most—we must still dispute the Ad- 
nhiral’s dictum. The public triumph 
was called for not only because Heiha- 
chiro Togo led the fleets to signal and 
glorious victory, but also because he 
embodies the Japanese ideal of what 
such a leader should be. 

Every country has the right to set up 
its own ideal of a great man. In DBu- 
rope this ideal bas undergone such 
changes in the course of the last two 
thousand years that were the repre- 
sentative heroes of our various epochs 
brought suddenly together in the flesh, 
it is doubtful whether they would con- 
sent to shake hands with each other; it 
is certain that our intricate and slowly 
developed modern standards would be 
notably shaken and confused. Even 
now the hero-worshippers are divided 
into two camps, the one maintaining 
that a man should be judged by his 
public actions alone, the other asking 
that his private life be as elevated 
and spotless as his public career is 
useful and illustrious. We have con- 
ferred the title of “Great” on men who 
were merely successful ini the special 
lines on which their genius and energy 
were directed. Recognizing their ex- 
ceptional powers, we doubtless have a 
right to do so, to set aside from our 
estimate of them their defects, vices, 
crimes, in so far as these only af- 
fected the private lives of such men 
as Napoleon, Peter of Russia, the Duke 





of Marlborough. They were of their 
time, we say. 

The same has been true, to some ex- 
tent, of Japanese hero-worship in the 
past; there are dark pages of treachery 
and cruelty in the history of Lyeyasu, 
for instance, the great ruler whose 
hame is pronounced to-day with such 
passionate reverence. But there has 
been a remarkable development in Jap- 
anese ideals during the last fifty years, 
and it is only when a man fulfils these 
in every particular that the country 
now really enshrines him in its heart. 
Truth, modesty, frugality, spotless 
morals combined with stern and un- 
wavering faithfulness to duty; a cour- 
age so patent that it needs and accepts 
no praise, united to the highest intelli- 
gence and the ever-present common 
sense which is the newest idol of na- 
tional worship—here is the long list of 
virtues required for a modern Japanese 
hero; and we venture to say that it is 
because Admiral Togo possesses these 
qualifications that he has reaped in the 
estimation of his countrymen the full 
reward of his splendid achievements. 

His biography, scanty in detail, strik- 
ing in its few well-known facts, has 
formed the subject of so many recent 
articles in the Press that I shall only 
recapitulate it very briefly. It is the 
record of a man who has always done 
his best to fulfil with thoroughness the 
immediate task of the moment, whether 
great or small, with no thought of per- 
sonal advantage, apparently without 
the spur of personal ambition. The 
modern Nelson, as he has been dubbed 
by writers who delight in melodramatic 
parallels, comes of a long line of Sat- 
suma samurai, founded, according to a 
tradition quoted by Mr. Lloyd in his 
Life of Admiral Togo, by a Taira prin- 
cess who took refuge from her enemies, 
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the Minamoto, with the then Prince 
of Satsuma, and in gratitude for his 
protection, brought up her sons to be 
his faithful adherents. Satsuma is a 
hard country, calculated to call forth 
the distinctive virtues of the samurai 
in the highest degree. On the map it 
shows as a small rugged peninsula, 
boot-shaped like Italy, running down at 
the extreme south-west corner of the 
Island of Kyushu, and apparently 
kicking away its neighbor province of 
‘Osumi, which thrusts a long tongue of 
land into the sea close beside it. The 
Satsuma men had large families; the 
land was scanty and poor; so that only 
by the most constant effort and the 
sternest economy could it be made to 
produce the sustenance required for its 
numerous inhabitants. Its remoteness 
and poverty saved it from the danger- 
ous attention of the central jurisdic- 
tion, and during many centuries it was 
more thoroughly autonomous than the 
other provinces. It had one further 
qualification for becoming, as it has be- 
come, the cradle of the Japanese 
Navy; its long line of sea coast, in- 
dented and dangerous, required that its 
sons should be fearless and _ well- 
trained seamen; its great land-locked 
bay afforded perfect protection to its 
fleets; and the Daimyo of Satsuma was 
also the Lord of Loochoo Islands, a 
fact which established his right to own 
and navigate large ships when no in- 
habitants of any other province were 
permitted to leave the country or to 
own anything larger than a fishing ves- 
sel. The absence of inherited disposi- 
tions for a special vocation may be 
overcome in one generation, when skil- 
ful training is combined with the spur 
of national necessity; the timid, peace- 
loving farmers of northern and eastern 
Japan have shown themselves as val- 
iant in the field as any samurai; but, 
when destiny suddenly calls on men to 
exercise the particular virtues which 
their forbears have worshipped for a 
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thousand years—when it gives them a 
free hand to use the one trade which 
has preserved their independence, fur- 
nished their livelihood, employed their 
intelligence for a like period, then 
something akin to invincibility springs 
into being, and we behold an organiza- 
tion as relatively complete and effectual 
as the existing navy of Japan. 

It has surprised the world; but we 
may be sure that it has not surprised— 
indeed, that it yet falls far short of 
the ideals of, the men who so largely 
compose and command it, the men of 
Admiral Togo’s country and parentage. 
I never meet the great man without 
feeling that the grave glance of those 
quiet brown eyes is looking through and 
beyond me and all the other negligible 
units of our little futile gatherings, to 
the squadrons that lie at anchor or pa- 
trol our endless miles of coast; he al- 
ways seems to be thinking out im- 
provements, perfecting combinations— 
possibilities of attack and defence; and 
though his natural kindliness and per- 
fect courtesy make him instantly re- 
sponsive to the most commonplace re- 
mark, yet, the answer once given, there 
is no attempt to continue the conversa- 
tion. The inner man withdraws from 
the actual scene because it has no re- 
lation with the real subject of his 
thought. Those belong to his trade, 
and his trade is the defence of the 
empire. 

This silent concentration upon his 
real business in life has brought about 
long periods of uneventful work, both 
in England, where he passed seven 
years in quietly obtaining the mastery 
of his profession, and in Japan, where 
for sixteen more he labored in its ser- 
vice at sea and on shore, mounting the 
slow grades of promotion. These pe- 
riods have been the despair of his bi- 
ographers. There are no “purple 
patches,” no picturesque incidents in 
his career before the China-Japan war. 
Then the sinking of the Kaosheng (after 
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four hours of patient negotiation, dur- 
ing which every effort was made to 
bring her self-installed commanders to 
reason and save all lives) suddenly 
flung Togo’s name to the world in a 
storm of accusation and _ reproach. 
The world and its judgments left him 
unmoved; in a moment of crisis, where 
an error must be fatal, he was obliged 
to take upon himself the entire re- 
sponsibility of unsupported action. 
The man, who from the dawn of rea- 
son to the zenith of his mature middle 
age had followed the light of duty with 
all his soul, could count on not being 
deprived of that beacon at the crisis 
of his life; the possibility of allowing 
the Kaosheng to deposit troops, arms, 
and ammunition at Asan, to serve 
China against Japan in the war just 
begun, was not to be considered for a 
moment. 

It will be remembered that the 
Kaosheng was approached by the 
Naniwa (of which Togo was then cap- 
tain) just after the first naval engage- 
ment (hostilities being therefore fully 
declared) and ordered to follow. The 
British Captain Galsworthy had de- 
cided to obey, the ship having been 
merely hired as a transport, and not 
as a combatant; but his Chinese pas- 
sengers prevented him from doing so, 
and threatened to take his life. Nei- 
ther would they allow him to go on 
board the Naniwa, as Captain Togo 
begged that he and all the other for- 
eigners should do. Hour after hour 
passed in fruitless expostulation and 
warning. Then Togo realized that the 
Kaosheng was probably holding out in 
expectation of the arrival of the Chi- 
nese fleet. No further hesitation was 
possible. The red flag was hoisted, 
and prolonged whistling sounded as a 
signal that firing was about to begin. 
When the Kaosheng was struck by the 
shell which sent her to the bottom the 
captain and crew jumped into the 
water. The captain and the first mate 
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were saved by the Naniwa, but of the 
remainder most were shot by the Chi- 
nese on board the sinking Kaosheng, 
Mr. Lloyd calls attention to the fact 
that Captain Galsworthy had been a 
comrade of Togo on board the training 
ship Worcester at Plymouth. 

Togo’s action, partially reported and 
entirely misunderstood, raised a storm 
of execration in Europe, which caused 
something like dismay in Tokyo; it 
was, however, instantly justified by the 
best living authorities on international 
law. Realizing at once its extreme 
gravity and absolute necessity, Togo 
decided, should trouble come to Japan, 
at once to pay the penalty of a con- 
scientious mistake by committing hara- 
kiri, in matters of importance the final 
apology which shifts responsibility to 
the dead and silences reproach. Had 
that unfortunate necessity arisen, I am 
sure his dogged spirit would have 
found full consolation at the last mo- 
ment in the knowledge that the Kao- 
sheng’s troops, arms, and ammunition 
had at last gone where they could 
never be used against Japan. 

The Admiral’s public career since 
1894 is so well known that it is unnec- 
essary to recapitulate it here. The 
man himself is less well known, even 
to his own countrymen. The populace 
is never satisfied till it has, so to speak, 
dramatized its heroes; and Togo’s sin- 
cere and simple abhorrence of publicity 
has already built a “legend” around 
him which will cling to his name for 
ever. The people cannot content them- 
selves with ascribing merely natural 
virtues to their idols; one of the myths 
universally believed about the Ad- 
miral is that when he went to wait 
for Rodjestvensky in the Japan Sea 
he forbade his wife and children to 
write to him, for fear of distracting 
his mind from the task in hand. I 
asked Madame Togo if this were true; 
she laughed and shook her head. 
“Just one of the newspaper stories,” 
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she said; “my husband wrote to us 
constantly, and was always very 
pleased to hear from home.” 

In these days of passionate self-ad- 
vertisement and dependence on pub- 
licity, Togo’s sincere humility is such 
a surprise to the world that one cannot 
wonder at the enthusiasm bestowed on 
a virtue which we all find exquisitely 
fitting in others without caring to prac- 
tise it ourselves. When this rare qual- 
ity is combined, as it is in Togo’s case, 
with another virtue still more rare to- 
day, a truly Franciscan love of poverty, 
the saintly halo is complete. There 
Was a question of presenting the Ad- 
miral with a million yen (one hundred 
thousand pounds) as a mark of the na- 
tion’s gratitude for his services. It 
was taken for granted by those who 
knew him that he would refuse the 
gift. One of the Tokyo papers re- 
marked: ‘“‘The Admiral would really be 
much perplexed to know what to do 
with a million yen.” 

Yet money is a sacred thing to him, 
as it is to Kuroki and other great men 
in Japan. Every cent must be care- 
fully laid out. Not long ago Admiral 
Togo’s humility led him into what he 
considered a terrible piece of extrava- 
gance. The Court photographer, Ma- 
ruki, had once taken his portrait, and 
everybody was buying it—naturally 
enough. Togo saw himself in all the 
shop windows, and was very much 
troubled. He walked into Maruki’s 
one morning and called for the head 
of the firm, who arrived with smiles 
and bows to welcome his illustrious 
client, but the Admiral’s face was 
stern. “I am shocked to find,” he 
said, “that people are buying my pho- 
tograph. It is very wrong that they 
should spend money on the portrait of 
such a stupid person. I wish to have 
the negative so that you may print no 
more copies.” 

Maruki (who told me the story him- 
self) was making a fine harvest from 
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the picture, and had no desire to part 
with it. “Your Excellency will have to 
pay for the negative,” he explained. “I 
know,” the Admiral replied sadly; 
“what do you ask for it?’ 

Maruki considered for a moment, and 
then named what he thought would be 
a prohibitive price—twenty yen. Togo 
sighed. “That is a great sum for a 
poor man like me to pay—but I must 
have the negative.” So he counted out 
the money and carried off the picture. 

“You ought to have presented it to 
him,” I cried indignantly, when I 
heard the story. 

“Business is business,” was Mr. Ma- 
ruki’s curt reply. 

With all this profound modesty the 
Admiral never appears embarrassed or 
shy when called upon to be the central 
figure of some great function, like the 
public triumph at Uyeno, or the re 
ligious ceremony at Aoyama Cemetery, 
when he conducted the worship for the 
souls of the naval officers and men who 
had perished in the war. Thousands 
of persons were present, including the 
families of the deceased, and Togo’s 
intense sympathy with them was well 
known. I was told that he requested 
his own son not to come and meet him 
in Yokohama when he entered with 
the conquering fleet, saying, “So many 
parents have lost their sons—so many 
sons their fathers, that it will remind 
them of their losses to hear of our 
meeting.” 

In every public speech of his he has 
referred to his sorrow for the brave 
dead, and his heart must have been 
sore on that beautiful October morning 
in the Aoyama Cemetery. After the 
rite was over, he took the hand of the 
little son of one of the dead officers, 
and, thus accompanied, went and spoke 
his sympathy to the bereaved mourners 
who were assisting at the ceremony. 
But on this, as on all other public occa- 
sions, nothing could exceed the dignity 
and calmness of his demeanor, the pre- 











paredness, if I may use the word, of 
every act and gesture. I have watched 
him through many public functions, 
both sad and joyful, and have always 
received the impression that he was 
really unconscious of himself, but con- 
scious of some invisible presence so in- 
finitely greater than the mere human 
ones that all personal pre-occupation 
Was swept away by it. 

There is something supremely inter- 
esting in watching the daily demeanor 
of this Bayard of the sea. One could, 
of course, never imagine him as send- 
ing the message which satisfied the ar- 
dent soul of the Latin hero. “All is 
lost save honor,” for in Togo’s eyes 
honor consists in carrying out a task 
perfection—nothing less 
and, there- 


to practical 
would serve the country, 
fore, nothing less would satisfy him, 
its servant. But the delicacy of feel- 
ing, the gentleness to the weak, the si- 
lent, immaculate courage ‘and brave 
simplicity of the Japanese hero inevita- 
bly call to mind the Flower of Chivalry 
personified in the Bayards of Europe. 
The polish is wanting in Togo. In his 
young days his chief and leader, Saigo 
Takamori, used to introduce’ him 
laughingly as the “foolish Togo Heiha- 
chiro.” Saigo himself was one of the 
silent men who can do themselves no 
justice in conversation. 

Confucius declared that “The great 
man possesses capacity, but has the 
face of a fool.” That was an over- 
statement on the part of the sage, 
probably intended to drive home the 
fact that the deeply serious persons do 
not show their ‘powers to the first 
comer. Admiral Togo’s’ face _ is 
thoughtful, benevolent, and above all 
very simple and frank. When he is 
pleased or amused at some passing in- 
cident it lights up with pure schoolboy 
laughter. During the recent visit of 
Prince Arthur, a little “jiujitsu” enter- 
tainment was given at the British Em- 
bassy, where a girl professor of the 
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art performed surprising feats in dis- 
arming her male adversary, playfully 
tossing him over her head with one 
hand, and se forth. It was an in- 
formal gathering, and no particular 
seats were assigned to the guests. 
Hearing a joyous laugh behind me, I 
turned round and beheld the great Ad- 
miral at the very back of the room, 
standing with one or two of the ser- 
vants who had crept in to look at the 
show, and evidently enjoying the whole 
thing like a boy. When Sir Claude 
MacDonald remarked that he was glad 
his housemaids were not trained jiujit- 
suists like the young lady before us, the 
Admiral joined in the general shout of 
laughter, then caught me looking at 
him, and disappeared for the rest of 
the evening. 

Togo is fond of children and never 
appeared to greater advantage than at 
the charming garden party given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sonada at chrysanthe- 
mum time last autumn. The host and 
hostess had the happy idea of bringing 
the boys and girls of one of the pri- 
mary schools to welcome the hero and 
his brother officers, and these little peo- 
ple sang a naval war song, and then 
“banzai'd” enthusiastically, as Japan- 
ese children can. An eye-witness re- 
marked afterwards that “the benignity 
which is a prominent characteristic of 
Admiral Togo’s countenance, seemed 
perfectly compatible with this greet- 
ing from the representatives of the in- 
fant world. One finds difficulty in 
reading into that particularly sweet 
face any indications of the might in 
battle which has made Togo one of the 
most renowned naval captains of all 
ages.” It is when great emotions are 
in question that all feeling is kept in 
the background. When he assumed the 
command of the fleet he stated, in the 
most business-like way, that “Japan 
would conquer at sea, but not until he 
himself and Admiral Shibayama had 
died.” Only once in the whole war did 
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he show any feeling of joy, and that 
was after the battle of the Sea of 
Japan. His reports to the Emperor 
are as concise and unassuming as his 
famous message before the destruction 
of the Baltic Fleet. Having received 
an earnest message from the Emperor 
on the eve of the battle, a message urg- 
ging the importance of the occasion and 
the necessity for a supreme effort, 
Togo replied, “Let his Majesty rest as- 
sured. Battle is merely a matter of 
opportunity. Heihachiro will not for- 
feit the occasion.” 

As calm in sorrow as in joy, he ac- 
cepted the disaster to the Mikasa' in 
silent resignation, though the sinking 
of his beloved flagship and the terrible 
loss of life incurred must have pierced 
him to the heart, and sadly clouded 
the splendid day of the Emperor's re- 
view of the combined fleets. Some one 
ventured to offer condolences. The 
Admiral replied, “Regrettable! I could 
not believe it when I received the tel- 
gram.” Then he quickly changed the 
subject. 

Apart from matters of state, the Ad- 
miral’s influence has made itself 
widely felt on the great subject of re- 
ligion, and has certainly had much to 
do with the marked revival of religious 
feeling in Japan since the war broke 
out. His first, and quite spontaneous, 
act on returning after the decisive vic- 
tory in the Japan Sea, was to go and 
give thanks at the Shrines of Isé. 
These are the Mecca of Japan, the 
home and cradle of all that is dearest 
to the heart of the devout Japanese. 
It must have been a very impressive 
scene when Togo and some three hun- 
dred naval officers and a_ thousand 
bluejackets joined in the thanksgiv- 
ing service held at Yamada in the 


! There were suspicions of foul play at the 
time. These have now been entirely removed. 
The explosion occurred in the magazine and 
tore three large holes in the ship’s side. She 
has since been refloated. 
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beautiful archaic building which, re- 
newed every twenty years with ab- 
solute fidelity to the original edifice, 
has served as a model for pure Jap- 
anese architecture for more than two 
thousand years. It is supposed that 
this act of piety on the Admiral’s part 
suggested to the Emperor his own 
visit to the Shrines, which took place 
later, as well as that which the Em- 
press is contemplating. 

The Admiral’s home is in a remote 
quarter of the city, and is as simple 
and unpretentious as everything else 
that belongs to him. I spent a long 
afternoon with Madame Togo a little 
while ago, and forced myself to notice 
the details which usually escape me 
when some strong human interest is 
present. The little brown house stands 
back from the street, in a small but 
well-kept garden. The first greeting 
I received was from two fine setters, 
who have the privilege of accompany- 
ing their master on the long, solitary 
shooting expeditions which are his fa- 
vorite recreation. As all good dogs 
speak English, even in Japan, these 
guardians received me amicably, and 
a smiling maid ushered me into a tiny 
hall and thence into the sitting-room, 
furnished, in concession to modern 
ideas, with a few chairs and tables, 
and a carpet which relieves the foreign 
visitor from the uncomfortable neces- 
sity of removing his shoes. Madame 
Togo is a gentle, intelligent-looking 
woman, with very bright eyes and the 
quiet, charming manners of the old- 
fashioned Japanese lady. 

The first thing she showed me was 
an object which had evidently given 
her great pleasure and which, she said, 
her husband valued very highly—the 
little bust of Nelson, made of wood 
and copper from the Victory, and sent 
to the Admiral by his English admirers 
a short time before. The curious par- 
allel between the achievements of the 
two great sailors, and the coincidence 
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of the centenary of Trafalgar occurring 
at the moment of Togo’s return and the 
visit of the British fleet, had impressed 
her, as it had all the Japanese, very 
deeply. She was still also under the 
domination of intense relief at her hus- 
band’s safe return, and told me that 
the period of his two absences had 
seemed unbearably long from _ the 
weight of daily and hourly anxiety. 
But quickly turning to happier sub- 
jects, she brought out three large al- 
bums of congratulatory postcards 
which had come showering in from 
Europe after the fall of Port Arthur, 
and again, more abundantly, after the 
battle of the Japan Sea. There were 
many hundreds of them, and they all 
came from Germany and Italy. So 
far, it seemed, no interpreter had been 
found to explain the messages they 
bore, and for quite an hour I trans- 
lated them one after another, wonder- 
ing at the passionate enthusiasm 
aroused in the breasts of dwellers in 
remote German and Italian towns by 
the Admiral’s victories. Many came 
from naval men, especially engineers— 
these were mostly Italian; then there 
were funny little cards full of chickens 
and forget-me-nots and roses, scribbled 
over with the names of schoolboys and 
schoolgirls—members of dozens of dif- 
ferent “Vereine” in the Fatherland; 
one, traced with eager care, came from 
two small children, “Karl” and 
“Hilda,” and bore a Bavarian post- 
mark. At last I had to promise to 
carry off the albums some day and 
write out all the messages in English. 
Then a case which had arrived from 
Italy was laid before me, and proved 
to contain a long blue ribbon fringed 
with gold and embroidered with a dra- 
matic message of congratulations: 
“To the glorious patriotism, supreme 
talent, and splendid valor of the hero, 
Togo.” “What is it for?” asked Ma- 
dame Togo; “it is very pretty, but I 
suppose it must be useful for some- 
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thing?” I explained that in Italy such 
decorations were attached to congrat- 
ulatory bouquets and wreaths. Her 
face lighted up. “I see,” she ex- 
claimed; “the gentleman wanted to 
send flowers, but it was too far, so he 
just sent the ribbon that should have 
tied them. What a pretty idea!” 

“Is the Admiral fond of flowers?” I 
asked, looking at a lovely arrangement 
which stood in the niche of honor be- 
fore the family tablets. “Of course,” 
was the reply, “every Japanese loves 
flowers.” Hanging in another house- 
hold shrine was a little frame contain- 
ing two exquisitely painted cards, on 
one a branch of cherry blossom all 
blushing in the sunshine, on the other 
the naval flag flying over a battleship 
at anchor, and, in the foreground, a 
sailor’s cap and sword. “My husband 
loves those two pictures; they are very, 
very precious to him,” said my hostess; 
“when he returned from Tsushima he 
went to pay a visit to the Emperor’s 
daughters. Just as he was going 
away, the eldest Princess said, ‘Please 
wait a moment, I want to paint some- 
thing for you!’ So she sat down and 
made those two pictures and gave 
them to him. He was so touched and 
pleased.” 

Looking at the dainty works of art, 1 
wondered if the Princess had not 
quoted as she drew: 


Would you ask what is the Spirit of 
Japan? 

Watch the mountain cherry waving in 
the morning sunshine, and you be- 
hold it. 


The meaning of which is that as the 
cherry-blossom rejoices in the sun 
though the breeze will fling its petals 
to the ground before night, so the true 
Japanese smiles at life and is careless 
of death. 

I remembered, too, another cherry- 
blossom story connected with the Prin- 
cesses and one of their attendants— 
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how a branch of artificial cherry-blos- 
som had been made and sent from 
their palace to an officer in Manchuria, 
an officer so young and gallant and 
charming that the little royal ladies, 
like many others, wove a halo of ro- 
mantic interest round his career. He 
was badly wounded at Nanshan, and 
then the Princesses’ Maid of Honor 
sent him another gift, a cherry branch 
bare of blossom. “I thank you and I 
understand,” he wrote in reply; “when 
my time comes I shall remember the 
lesson of the cherry blossoms and re- 
turn to earth silently and uncom- 
plainingly, as the petals fall.” 

The sun was shining low through the 
glass screens when I rose to go— 
the stone lantern and the maples out- 
side in the garden were all golden in 
the evening haze. Suddenly a great 
cold picture over the door caught my 
eye—a picture of Port Arthur, with the 
sulky battleships riding on the water, 
and 203-Metre Hill looming huge and 
forbidding under a mantle of snow. 
Madame Togo’s eyes followed my 
glance—then she turned away with a 
shudder. 

“That horrible picture!” 
claimed; “he will have it there, but 
when I look at it—it hurts—here!” and 
she laid her hand on her heart, all the 
agony of the long suspense manifested 
in the gesture. 

The next time I met her and the Ad- 
miral it was at a great Japanese feast. 
We were all sitting on the floor and 
Madame Togo was smiling softly at 
the sight of five dream-flower geishas, 
dressed as Cherry, Iris, Maple, Chrys- 
anthemum, and Peony, who were 
kneeling around the wise old Admiral 
in poses of adoring veneration. Their 
little white fingers were surreptitiously 
feeling his robes (he was in the beauti- 
ful Japanese costume) to see if he 
and they were made out of the same 
stuff as other mortals and their gar- 
ments; one, the Iris, a mere child, 
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reached out, her gold and amethyst 
sleeves spreading on the mats like 
fallen petals, and offered him a cup of 
saké. When he took it and drank it 
solemnly to her health, his eyes were 
full of laughter, like those of a happy 
boy. Dear, cheery, gentle old fighter! 
What wonder that he comes next to 
the Emperor in the people’s hearts? 
The Japanese have, for the men who 
defend their country, what a French 
writer calls “Le génie de Vamour,” and 
any one who had only witnessed the 
love and devotion shown to the sol- 
diers and the great military command- 
ers would imagine that affection and 
gratitude could no further go. But the 
feeling for the sailors transcends this 
sentiment in its passionate veneration. 
The grave pride of even the youngest 
officer in the navy is something won- 
derful to see; he wears his uniform as 
if the garment had come to him straight 
from the hands of heavenly ministers; 
he models his speech on the clear Sat- 
suma lines, scorning the softening slur 
of the Tokyo dialect which pronounces 
the great Admiral’s name “To-ngo” in- 
stead of Togo. One of these boys 
came to see me a few weeks ago, just 
before the training ships started on 
their Australian cruise. ‘*To-morrow,” 
he said, “we all have the honor of go- 
ing to see the Emperor. Before train- 
ing ship starts on cruise officers and 
cadets always received by the Empe- 
ror.” As the cruise was an entirely 
new departure and this was the first 
time such a ceremonial could be ob- 
served, I had to take the remark as an 
assertion that the observance entered 
into the eternal fitness of things fore- 
destined for all time and never to be 
neglected. Each iad seems to feel that 
the spirit of Hirose, the dead hero, is 
watching him, and that there is but 
one standard to strive after, that of 
Togo, the living pattern of naval great- 
ness. The bluejackets are as proud 
and happy in their profession as the 
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officers. An Bnglishman who spent 
some time on one of the battleships 
during the war, writes that the men 
are uniformly smiling and cheerful; 
that “there are no punishments, for 
none are ever needed,” adding that 
each man seems to consider his work, 
however subordinate, as deeply im- 
portant, necessary, and honorable as 
that of the Commander-in-Chief. 

The sea is Japan’s best bulwark and 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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Japan’s greatest danger, and we can- 
not wonder that the people, recognizing 
this, and beholding the high moral 
standards as well as the magnificent 
efficiency of the navy, should cherish 
that service even more deeply than the 
beloved military one. The old Japan- 
ese saying must now hold good for 
ever—verily “sea-water is the blood of 
Japan.” 
Mary Crawford Fraser. 
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There is not much doing in the vil- 
lage on the loch to-day. The water 
shines serene for the shore hills to use 
as a mirror, and cats and men bask on 
its malodorous margin. Until yester- 
day, for a week there was something 
of the excitement of real methodical 
industry in the place. A barque, with 
all sails set, had crept in from the sea 
and dropped anchor under the lee of 
the humpy little peninsula which makes 
from the mainland as if it had meant 
to cut the loch in two but had sud- 
denly decided that it was not worth 
while. Coal for the winter was 
in that barque, and from the minister 
of the manse downwards in the scale 
of importance every householder with 
pence to spare purchased coal. The 
inn took small cart-loads of it. The 
stalwart village Macs, who seem so 
wasted on the effortless daily round of 
their lives, dragged wheelbarrows over 
the shingle, achieving several journeys 
in the day, pausing between them to 
sit on the handles of their barrows, re- 
light their pipes, and talk. Their hag- 
gard wives (poor ill-fed souls) instead 
of climbing on to the moor with creels 
for peats, established in the wet mud 
and sand a trail of bare foot-prints, for 
the tide later to wash out; they went 
to and fro without pause. 


Each tide which floated the barque 
showed it higher and higher in the 
gull-flecked water. Now it is buoyant, 
almost as a cork, and waits for a wind 
to depart; and the village is normal 
again. The men discuss the chance of 
a rousing breeze from the west which 
shall flush the loch with many sea- 
trout in addition to salt-water, and give 
them a profitable night with the nets. 
They also discuss the laird, not affec- 
tionately. When he comes north next 
week with his fine Sonthron friends, to 
shoot, fish, and enjoy himself as lairds 
seem born to do (and for little else in 
the village opinion), will he, as a year 
ago, make a disagreeable fuss about 
the taking of these sea-trout which the 
village sends off stealthily in boxes to 
the little port eight miles away, 
thence to be caught up by a steamer 
and so to “Glesca hersel’’? Such jour- 
neying compares favorably with the 
feats of transport a hundred years ago, 
when the fresh salmon were de- 
spatched on horseback from Gairloch to 
the Moray Firth (a two days’ jog), 
there boiled, and sent on thus for Lon- 
don’s eating. Locally, the laird’s 
water-bailiffs have been slack at re- 
pression these many months. Ever 
since, in March, Tammas Macrea was 
shot by one of them in the stomach, 
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feeling round the loch has been of the 
smouldering dangerous kind. If Tam- 
mas’s stomach hadn’t been a wonder- 
ful one, and the catch of salmon that 
night abundantly consoling, he would 
have died of the bullet. The doctor 
himself says so, yet has advised Tam- 
mas never to risk a second such acci- 
dent. But Tammas is related by 
blood-ties to half the village and his 
wound is a personal affair with two 
score other manly Macreas and some 
Mackenzies to boot; and the water- 
bailiffs have had it put to them very 
straight that they will not die in their 
beds if there is any more shooting. 
Hence they wink discreetly for a sea- 
son at the nightly water excursions 
with nets. The winkers look sour and 
fierce enough in the daytime, yet have 
next to nothing to say to the robbers 
{so they term them) whether in waern- 
ing or defiance. The robbers them- 
selves smile and do not mind their 
looks. If the keepers refrain from 
more deeds, they may be forgiven even 
that shot at and into Tammas Macrea. 
The laird, however, is another matter. 
Depend upon it, he will not like to find 
his river practically void of the sea- 
trout and salmon he is coming north 
to capture, and so intestine war may 
soon arise. 

Meantime, under the golden sunshine 
and the blue beauty of the scene, the 
village stalwarts sit and smoke and 
gossip while their wives work. A 
minister of Lochgillean many years 
ago, in reporting upon the social and 
fiscal state of his flock, declared that 
“idleness was almost the only com- 
fort they enjoyed.” One might say 
the same of these villagers, with the 
substantial addition of magnificent if 
not florid health, and sundry grievances 
whose removal would, put their tongues 
at a loss. 

They do not see many visitors here, 
a fact which explains their marked 
curiosity about the few who come. 
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Now and then a vagrant young gentle- 
man arrives at the inn, for the fishing, 
but the tendency is for him to hurry 
elsewhere after scornfully staring at 
the bare legs and thatched huts round 
about him. The fishing is indifferent 
and the village smells are strong. The 
inn is an ancient house flanked by 
mean and mouldy cots which let loose 
many children, who gape at _ the 
stranger and follow him about with 
whispered remarks, critical and ad- 
miring. The schoolmaster, a hand- 
some whiskered man, fully mindful of 
his university education of thirty years 
ago, does his best on these occasions to 
divert the ruder instincts of his flock. 
It is excellent to see him first sweep 
off his hat in too courteous salutation 
of the tourist and then break into 
Gaelic denunciations of the youngsters. 
These fly smiling before him, the more 
intelligent of the boys, like enough, in 
the direction of the dominie’s own 
snug nest apart from the village, his 
absence from which gives them at 
least a chance of raiding the raspber- 
ries, currants, and green embryonic ap- 
ples of his garden; others, if the day 
be warm, to snatch a dip in the loch, 
with the lassies sitting afar off on land 
in respectful envy of man's enter- 
prise. On very hot days it is no un- 
common thing to come upon a small 
regiment of the boys in the uniform of 
Adam marching up the road (the school 
is at the end of the village) with 
sticks on their shoulders for muskets, 
chanting a warrior’s song while the 
lassies clap their hands to the show. 
The dominie, good easy man, sees noth- 
ing reprehensible in such sport. He 
even condones the occasional spoiling 
of his garden when this is not carried 
out under his very eyes. “They've all 
their troubles before them,” he says on 
this subject, “and hunger’s a harder 
master than I have any wish to be, 
puir laddies. Ay, and I was one my- 
self once, yes, indeed.” 
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The laird, who comes north only for 
the killing of stags, grouse, and fish, 
knows little about the village’s battle 
for even the first necessaries of exist- 
ence. He is an Englishman, like so 
many lairds nowadays, and does not 
understand the Celtic-Norse tempera- 
ment which seems to compel these peo- 
ple to half-starve at home rather than 
go boldly into the world and earn 
man’s wages elsewhere. So the min- 
ister says, and the dominie. The min- 
ister dines once a year with his laird- 
ship in the grouse month, and then 
edges in sympathetic words about rents 
and advisable concessions to the needy. 
Something generous always ensues, 
but the laird’s impatience with the 
foolishness of people who seem wilfully 
biind to the world’s opportunities is 
just as constant. And there is always 


a'so that irritant of what he reasonably 
enough terms the poaching of his 
waters. What is he to make of God- 
fearing rascals who plot to take his 


salmon and sea-trout even while they 
stride from the chapel door in their 
Sabbath black, with the minister’s last 
prayer (a long and eloquent one for 
certain) still echoing in their ears? It 
irritates him still more that they do 
not get decently out of the way of his 
motor-car, (themselves, their women- 
folk, and their poultry) when he toots 
down that street of hovels fronting the 
loch. Nor do they bend their strong 
lazy heads to him, nor doff their bon- 
nets, with anything like the air of in- 
evitability which he has perhaps the 
right to expect from them. He is a 
somewhat new laird, and has not 
taken pains to study the Highland 
character. The remark may indeed be 
hazarded that in these matters he is 
on a par with Mr. Creevey’s friend 
Western, who confessed that he 
knew as little of history, even of his 
own country, “as any gentleman 
need do.” There are lairds and 
lairds, and he belongs rather to the 
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numerous body between the two cate 
gories. 4 

The poverty in the village is very 
genuine. They do not beg, save in the 
dumb appeal of their pinched and 
wrinkled faces, which are yet consis- 
tent with health and energy. Their 
pride and lack of practice in tie art 
deter them. They leave this to the 
shameless vagabond tinkers who set 
their wigwams in the woods lower 
down the loch side and come whining 
softly at the stranger with outstretched 
hands, and later ask even the cottars 
for one or two of the dried cuddies 
which fringe their thatch. But any- 
thing they can earn on a fair pretext 
is a Godsend to them. The other day, 
for example, I was followed a long 
mile by a meek oid woman with enor- 
mous feet who wondered if I might 
be needing a pair of home-spun stock- 
ings. That was how she expressed it, 
reflectively, while she stroked the gray 
hairs on her chin and viewed the quiet 
design of the hose I chanced to be 
wearing. Her husband, a joiner as 
much or little as anything else, had, 
she said» a week ago conceived just 
that notion: “Maybe the gentleman 
could do with a pair of stockings, or 
some yards of cloth.” Since then she 
had waited her opportunity, and now 
she had summoned up courage to stalk 
me to a standstill. They were aston- 
ishing stockings when they came, a 
pattern of sunsets and rainbows on a 
green ground; but the comfort in the 
old lady’s eyes as she took the money 
was some compensation for their im- 
possible garishness. She confessed, 
when coaxed, that she was in debt for 
meal to the grocer, like every one else: 
“But I'll be easier in my mind the 
noo,” she added. It is in this village 
by the loch just a little as it was 
throughout Scotland in 1476, when an 
Act of Parliament ran in preamble, 
“Because victuals are right scant 
within the country and the most sup- 
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portation that the Realm has is by 
strangers of diverse nations that bring 
victuals, &c., &c.”’ The supportation 
of strangers does not work here so di- 
rectly as amid the fancy landscapes of 
the Trossachs and on the main touring- 
routes; but it works, as witness the 
alien laird and the alien integers who 
come to the inn and go thence holding 
their noses after paying their dues. 
Of course not more than * particle or 
so of the old clan feeling now survives 
even in this remote village. Three hun- 
dred years ago it was a typical little 
barrack of fillibusters, all ready at a 
word to follow the local chieftain any- 
where. <A few miles south of the other 
side of the loch lay the hill country of 
their dearly-beloved enemy and nearest 
neighbor clan, with a sea-loch of their 
own from which boats sailed forth 
and round into our loch to fight for 
fighting’s sake, a compliment which 
was promptly requited when the 
weather and want of other engage- 
ments permitted. Tradition tells of the 
bloodshed in these bouts. At one time 
the largest galley of the other clan had 
the ill-luck to get pinned on @ rock at 
the mouth of our loch, with more than 
threescore cursing and fully armed 
warriors in it. Then did our men 
swarm round that hapless shipload of 
their foes and enjoy themselves. They 
picked them off at their leisure, either 
on the rock itself or in the water, with 
much ungallant abuse of their victims 
and their victims’ ancestry. They 
were not so civilized here as in the 
Glenorchy lands farther south, whose 
lord in that same century commanded 
all his householders to furnish theim- 
selves with the preposterous and bur- 
densome luxury of a kail-yard for red 
kail, white kail, and onions. The 
king’s warrant was then something to 
smile at on this loch-side. Who was 
the king, pray, unless their own great 
man gave him a certificate of charac- 
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and Providence in one. Blood of their 
blood, they lived for him and on him, 
with merely casual appeals to the sea 
for its herrings and the land for a sufii- 
ciency of meal, with mutton, beef, and 
venison when their lord willed, or the 
fortunes of war favored. 

And now the descendants of these 
men exist here like the stranded relics 
of an old time. The intermediate cen- 
turies have given them schools, vac- 
cination, and a freedom from depend- 
ence which even yet they do not know 
what to do with. It is dinned into 
their unwilling ears by kinsfolk in half 
a dozen colonies and the manufactur- 
ing towns of the south that they ought 
to be doing better for themselves, but 
they seem to receive the information 
only with puckered lips and doubts. 
They are so pledged to the shopkeeper - 
for flour, sugar, and sundries that they 
are morally bound to the soil on the 
loch-side. With their sons it is differ- 
ent. These make their way on to one 
or other of the world’s highroads, and 
succeed or fail as may hap. There is 
the blacksmith, with one lad a doctor 
in London, another an engineer in 
Flasgow, a third thriving in New Zea- 
land, and a fourth who has just sent 
home from British Columbia a nugget 
of gold which his old father has pa- 
aded up and down the village this 
week past with a high white head. 
Only the other day one of these Glas- 
immigrants from the loch-side 
home with distressing abrupt- 
ness. He was the sole son of his 
mether, a mutched old lady with a 
wrinkled yellow face, and went south 
to keep the home alive upon his Glas- 
gow earnings. Suddenly he fell from 
a ladder and broke his neck, and four 
days later, in long procession, the vil- 
lage escorted his white coffin with the 
cheap gilding on it to the churchyard 
alongside the manse. He had left 
money for just this journey if the fate 
befell him, and his tottering old mother 
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welcomed his body as the last good 
thing she could now expect from life. 
This much only of the old clan spirit 
remains in the village; its exiles de- 
termine to rest after death with their 
forefathers and not amid the nameless 
crowds of a town. 

One day the handsomest and most 
daring of the fishermen gave me a 
eall with a brace of fine sea-trout 
which he sought to sell. There was 
policy in his visit, as well as com- 
merce and courtesy. He is the afore- 
mentioned Tammas Macrea’s own 
brother-in-law and declared champion 
against the water-bailiffs, whom he has 
challenged in the good old style to 
come between him and what he con- 
siders his rightful prey in the harvest 
of the sea. He it is who arranges for 
the disposal of the packed salmon and 
trout when these make bulk, and many 
look to him for their 
maintenance. <A physical 
specimen is he, with the eyes of an 
eagle under his black hair and dark 
blue bonnet. He had some questions 
to ask when our transaction was con- 
cluded. Begging to be excused for 
his inquisitiveness, he desired to know 
about my politics. Was I by chance 
a Radical? It was just a little pa- 
thetic, however, to come at his inter- 
pretation of that forceful word. He 
knew and cared next to nothing about 
the programme of Westminster's repre- 
sentative Radicals; all he saw in the 
word was its battle cry for men like 
himself and his brother freebooters, 
who retain or have acquired the simple 
belief that it is not just for lairds and 
the law to say, “Thou shalt not take 
white fish from the sea.” He was par- 
donably anxious moreover that I 
should not inform the laird of the con- 
siderable trafficking in these same 
white fish which went on in the village. 
His arguments were of course plausi- 
ble, and he was extremely picturesque 
in the fine heat with which he elab- 
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orated them. He regarded lairds as 
little better than tyrants. Who but 
this laird and his predecessors, he en- 
quired, had to be thanked (that is, ex- 
ecrated) for the decay of the village? 
In the lifetime of my visitor's father 
herring-boats were actually built on the 
loch-side and sold as far north as 
Stornaway. But such industry did 
not suit the laird of that day who, 
wanting no sound of hammers in his 
valley, crippled the industry so that 
it died. And now there were the deer. 
A man could not wander about the 
mountains without meeting a _ surly 
loon strung with a_ telescope who 
turned him back in his master’s name. 
All the fresh-water lochs and the very 
burns were also under the control of 
these same loons. A stranger like 
myself might get permission to fish 
them, but a villager by no means. It 
was an article of faith with the laird 
(and with all lairds, my visitor be- 
lieved) that the native-born were to be 
persecuted out of existence, or at 
least out of the homes which they had 
inherited from their forefathers. 
“They treat us,” he said, “as if we 
were trespassers in the land that gave 
us birth. I’m telling you the truth, 
they do.” And so on, and so on. 
After the interview he strode off cheer- 
fully, having given me his hand and 
the assurance of his conviction that, if 
I was not exactly a Radical of his 
kind, I was well disposed towards him 
and his principies. 

Well disposed? One could hardly be 
aught else in the abstract. It was 
when, with the laird’s permission, I 
fished in the laird’s own tidal river and 
caught nothing worth a turn of the 
reel that the other side of the picture 
came very much home to me. That 
morning more than a hundred sea- 
trout, weighing from half a pound up 
to three pounds apiece, had been 
hoisted from the salt water within a 
stone’s throw of the mouth of that 
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once famous stream. There had been 
handsome rain for a week, and by all 
portents the fish ought to have got into 
the river and the fresh-water loch 
three miles up the valley. ut it was 
never a one for me; and the laird’s 
own son, installed at the lodge with his 
rod betimes, had spent a whole week 
for a single salmon, and that only a 
six-pounder. The laird’s headkeeper 
and the laird’s son both talked heatedly 
about necks which deserved twisting; 
and the former especially, being a man 
of a distant clan, hoped with all his 
heart that his master would stand no 
nonsense with the rogues. That bul- 
let in Tammas Macrea had been richly 
paid for with these months of unhin- 
dered poaching. A doughty fellow 
was this headkeeper, with the tuft of 
pine in his bonnet to declare his pri- 
mary devotion to the Grants of Spey- 
side. He would risk much to reinstate 
the laird’s dignity in the land, and had 
little sympathy with the Southron 
weakness which, on the Tammas Mac- 
rea news, had bidden the laird write to 
his men not to establish a blood feud; 
better a little lawlessness than that. 
Hoots! one may die worse deaths than 
fighting. This doughty headkeeper 
was built on the mould of that Captain 
Lamont of the Black Watch who be- 
wailed the hardship of his lot in going 
out of the world in his bed “like a man- 
ufacturer”; he loved a mellay for its 
own sake. 

But, on the other hand, a contrast of 
the laird’s luxury, even in his Highland 
lodge, with the privations of my poor 
friends the Macs of the village, was 
enough and more to make me half the 
Radical that leading Macrea would 
have had me be. I was in the cabin 
of one Sandy Macrea in the morning, 
and that same afternoon was shown 
the glories of what to the laird was a 
mere pleasure-box for a month or two 
in the year. Sandy’s cabin was war- 
ranted three hundred years old, and 
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still had for a chimney only a hole in 
the thatch of the kind which authorities 
on Highland domestic architecture used 
to think so fine an aid to the season- 
ing of timber and so sound a pre- 
ventive of rheums, catarrhs, and fevers. 
I could not stand upright in Sandy's 
parlor, and could just touch its side 
walls at the same time. Céeiling and 
walls were papered with newspapers, 
some of mid-Victorian days. ‘The floor 
was black earth hardened by the tread 
of Sandy’s boots and his gray-haired 
sister’s feet. There was a small niche 
in the parlor for the lady of the house 
to sleep in; and Sandy himself snored 
o nights in the handsbreadth of shed- 
ding the other side of the wall. The 
house had but this one room, in fact, 
which was kitchen as well as parlor; 
though inasmuch as breakfast and sup- 
per consisted of only a small bow! of 
stirabout apiece, and dinner what sea- 
fish Sandy could take in a borrowed 
boat, the room was more parlor than 
kitchen. No rent was paid for the 
cabin, which had bred Macreas unceas- 
ingly since the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth; and on earnest calculation Sandy 
thought that maybe he and his sister 
spent on their joint maintenance from 
half-a-crown to three shillings a week. 
They looked marvellous well on it too, 
and asked for not much better than the 
power to make sure of just those two 
or three weekly shillings. 

But there was the rub. Save these 
nocturnal catches of white fish in the 
loch, Sandy had not a resource in the 
world, and it was only in the rare 
coming of a visitor to the village that 
Sandy’s sister could earn a trifle as a 
laundress. Yet the contentment of 
this couple of middle-aged happy-go- 
luckies! They rejoiced in the beauty 
of the outlook from their slit of a door 
and peephole of a window as if they 
were emotional cockneys among the 
mountains for but a fortnight. They 
were high above the fish smells of 
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and they rejoiced also in 
the nettles and clover of the green 
slope from their cottage door. The 
distant hills, the nearer water, and the 
pageants of sunrise and sunset, were, 
so the sister declared with bright eyes, 
daily sights better to them than salt to 
their And hap what might, 
hoth of them wanted no more of life 
than the privilege of just existing as 
they did until it was time to die in 
the little which could in the 
past have served only as a sort of 
hutely at night-time for a larger fam- 
ily. The laird, said Sandy's sister, 
part mirthful and part indignant, had 
tried to persuade Sandy to go to a 
town, and set up as a painter. But 
why on earth should he do the likes o’ 
that foolishness, Sandy's sister mocked, 
of where 
and in his own country 
where everybody respected 


the village, 


brose, 


house, 


when he was so. well 
he was, 
moreover, 
him? 

It was good to gossip with such con- 
tentment in the midst of what would 
seem unbearable poverty in Poplar or 
Shoreditch. There it would mean not 
only poverty, but degradation and the 
world’s contempt. To Sandy Macrea 
and his sister there was no shadow of 
such a fear. They laughed at the 
smallness of their porridge-bowls and 
put their trust in Providence. It was 
as if they had been brought up on Jean 
Paul Richter, as well as the irreducible 
minimum of nourishment for health, 
strength, and spirits. “What,” asks 
Richter, “is poverty, that a man should 
moan under it? It is but like the pain 
of piercing the ears of a maiden, and 
you hang precious jewels in the 
wound.” 1 gather that the minister 
of Sandy's kirk preaches pretty often 
on this same text. But he need not 
trouble even to do that for these two. 
Sandy and his sister have a priceless 
dower of resignation and dignity of 
their own, nor would I for a small 
bribe offer either of them a half-crown 
VOL. 1726 
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except on some specious pretext of a 
reciprocal service. 

And from Sandy's cabin, in an hour 
or two, I found myself at the laird’s 
lodge, a little palace of gray granite, 
with leaded extinguisher turrets and 
every modern luxury inside. The 
mountains rise like a cleft wall behind 
it, so that with the naked eye one 
night see a stag if it chose to perch on 
the summit of the topmost precipice, 
three thousand feet above the grapes in 
the lodge conservatories. And the 
stags often do so choose, in the sum- 
mer, though in the winter there are 
sheltered glens and corries enough for 
them in the many square miles of 
mountain and valley over which the 
laird reigns triumphant. Dark brood- 
ing crags, the crashing of white waters 
from their midst, thick woods of pine 
and fir, the shining river in the val- 
ley, the silver pool of the nearest loch, 
and gardens teeming with fruit are 
here at the service of the laird when 
it pleases him to enjoy them. The 
rhododendron makes banks of many 
colors by the roadside and in the lodge 
woods. There are hedges of fuchsia 
by the lawns, roseries that astonish in 
such a latitude, rustic summer-houses 
on little beauty-spots, rotting raspber- 
ries in the garden of a size the village 
dominie’s caterans would hardly be- 
lieve possible, ripe strawberries enough 
for a village, and a very prince of kail- 
yards in which every vegetable seems 
the candidate for a prizeshow. Glass- 
houses also are there, where grapes, 
peaches, nectarines, plums, pears, and 
purple figs are all ready in a moment 
to put on the very bloom of perfection 
for their master’s pleasure; acres of 
glass, screening such good things in 
such abundance that I do not wonder 
to hear that much of it all rots like the 
raspberries. 

I was admiring the tortured ingenu- 
ity of the apple-trees, loaded with fruit 
in this lavish garden, when a sudden 
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“Look!” drew my attention to the 
mountains. It was the laird’s pet 
eagle. The fiat has gone forth in this 
as in other Highland territories that 
the king of birds is no longer to be 
shot like a pirate pest, but cherished. 
The laird’s eagle has its eyrie among 
the sheer crags above the lodge. and is 
wont to float at its ease in the air be- 
tween the mountain-top and the turret 
of his benefactor. There is also now 
2 mate to him, 
pected. Local opinion does not run at 
all even with the laird’s on the inter- 
esting subject of his strong-pinioned 
favorite. The farmers of course send 
in claims for lambs. His lairdship’s 
keepers are at one with the farmers 
in their detestation of that composed 
shape drifting so tranquilly out of gun- 
shot in the blue upper air. They won- 
der what the laird can be thinking 
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and eaglets are ex- 


He might, in their ignorant be- 


about. 
lief, as sensibly 
ease, or the small-pox. 
the birds merely take toll of the lambs, 
with now and then a very young calf 
to their names also; their feud with 
the hinds and their young in the moun- 
tains is just as resolute, and would, 
with most lairds, be a deciding mark 
against them. But our own particular 
laird does not heed that, and so the 
eagles here are to live just as nature 


welcome grouse-dis- 
It is not as if 


bids them. 

From the lodge 
grounds I ascend 
by that white torrent. 
tle lochs full of fish high up, and IL am 
permitted to look at them. The track 
and very contracted 


and its surprising 
into the mountains 
There are lit- 


in this savage 
stairway is as smooth and firm as a 
park walk. There are, I discover. 
miles and miles of other tracks in the 
hollows between the mountains, where 
the lochs with their pink and white 
sanded shores are now consecrated en- 
tirely to the deer. “Ay, they're the old 
foot-roads, but they’re not used now. 
You see, it’s all in the forest.” is the 
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information I receive from my verderer 
guide. Asked ‘f he would prevent a 
Macrea of my village from crossing 
the glen at our feet by the ribbon of 
road which is still so very white and 
broad, the verderer is very positive on 
the point. He would not trouble him- 
self in the winter, when no sane Mac- 
rea would be after taking such a short 
cut through the mountains; but in the 
summer, with the shooting-season at 
hand, he'd like to see the Macrea or 
the Mac-anything who would escape his 
vigilance. “Would you knock him 
down if he refused to keep off the 
road his forefathers’ feet made?’ I ask, 
rather flamboyantly. The verderer 
did not think the law empowered him 
to go quite so far. He would however 
tell the rascal what he thought of him, 
take his name and report him; and if 
he was a tenant of the laird’s at the 
time he might as well thereafter shift 
without waiting to be sent about his 
business. The verderer had, naturally, 
more sympathy with his master’s po- 
tentiality and privileges than with the 
limited life-horizon of the neighboring 
Macreas. 

And so down to the laird’s garden 
again, whence, having eaten a Sforza 
fig and an Emperor plum, I return to 
the little village on the loch, its pen- 
ury and its smells. That is a curious 
inference of Dr. Sven Hedin’s in his 
book Across Asia where he says: “The 
glen was both wild and picturesque, 
the mountain scenery being on an im- 
posing scale; consequently the people 
who inhabit it were frank, cheerful, 
and liberal-minded.”” These loch-side 
villagers live surrounded by just such 
landscape charms, but like the Corsi- 
cans and other mountain-bred folk of 
my acquaintance, they fail in those 
very qualities which, according to Dr. 
Hedin, belong to their birthright. 
They are too much in bondage to the 
tyranny of their heart-strings for one 
thing. and too instinctively intelligent 
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for another. A village full of half- 
brained fools might do well here if 
they were poor feeders, but discontent 
must ever be the portion of a hun- 
dred or two average Macreas, in spite 
of the counterpoising and rather som- 
bre charm of an ancestral atmosphere. 
The laird in the midst of his splendor 
and purchased powers never can be 
loved by these unwelcome hangers-on 
to his coat-tails unless he resolves to 
sink his own interests in the very 
troubled lake of theirs. 

And that of course is where the diffi- 
culty in these modern, as in most other, 
dgys happens to lie. The spirit of the 
times must rule predominant. Our 
own particular laird would be ac- 
counted mad if he dismissed his game- 
keepers, bade the Macreas of the vil- 
lage take the white fish at their will, 
and encouraged them to increase and 
multiply and enjoy the rather mystic 
pleasures of a life of abstinence and 
idleness. He would do anything in 
reason to save the life of one of these 
poor, and perhaps lazy, sentimentalists, 
but why cannot they see that his nor 
any man’s coat-tails were made for 
such abject clinging? Where is their 
common sense, their manhood even? 

If all these loch-side Macreas were 
such blithe Stoics in indigence as Sandy 
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and his sister in their inherited kennel, 
one might meet the question comforta- 
bly. No matter for their sense or man- 
hood, one might retort; let them stay 
where they are and receive half-a- 
crown a week or so per household from 
the State as models for a newer and 
very economical scheme of Poor Re- 
lief whereby existing workhouses may 
be broken up, and the country, as dis- 
tinct from the towns, be peopled 
afresh and thus be more closely culti- 
vated. But that were impossible. The 
pride of the Macreas will help them to 
bear much privation, but it forbids 
them to accept doles. If they were 
thus endowed, I can fancy them throw- 
ing their weekly half-crowns to the 
servants of the laird up the glen, as 
better accustomed to the receipt of 
alms. The Black Watch, who were 
sent south to be exhibited to George the 
Second at St. James’s Palace, did some- 
thing of that kind with the guin- 
eas the monarch gave them in ap- 
proval of their inches and costume. 
It is in the blood of people whose sim- 
plicity and devotion to their native 
spot is so extreme as theirs. And so, 
with the laird himself, one can only 
wish them well while they are alive, 
but no sons and daughters as simple 
as themselves. 
Charles Edwardes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


M. DE BEAUJEU ACHIEVES SUCCESS. 


A long détour in the night brought 
M. de Beaujeu safe past Andover and 
my lord Feversham. But, had he gone 
straight, there had been little to fear, 
for my lord’s army was vanishing like 
snow in the sun, and the morning 
showed him soldiers straggling all 
across the countryside, begging food at 


the cottage doors. M. de Beaujeu re- 
ceived an idea. 

Night was falling again when he rode 
slowly into town. He was not ambi- 
tious to be seen, and he came by by- 
ways through the gloom. The town 
was still noisy and feebly riotous. In 
his own hall he was received by three. 
Dubois, smiling largely, bowed and 
bowed again, but Rose’s maid ran to 
him crying, “Mossoo, mossoo?” 
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Beaujeu took her outstretched hands. 
“Your lady, I thank God, is safe,” he 
said gravely. “She is coming to town,” 
and the woman gave a cry, and fell to 
kissing his hands. “I have to thank 
you that I won to her in time.” He 
saw Nancy standing pale in the flicker- 
ing light, and came to her. “Mistress 
Leigh, Mr. Healy begged that I would 
recall him to you.” A dimple trembled 
in her cheek, and her eyes shone. “Be- 
lieve me, he deserves your memory 
well,” said Beaujeu softly. “And he 
too is coming.” z 

“When?” said Nancy. 

“I seek to hasten him,” said Beaujeu 
smiling, and bowed and passed to his 
own room to hasten Mr. Healy. 

M. de Beaujeu began to write a most 
interesting document. It set forth 
plainly, shortly, in the words of the 
people, that my lord Feversham had 
turned his army loose upon the coun- 
tryside. The Papists were march- 
ing at their own will, taking toll of 
what they would. So M. de Beaujeu, 
telling nothing but the truth. And 
then came a craftier sentence: sure, 
this wrong was grievous for good Prot- 
estants to hear, but what had they not 
to fear when thousands of armed Pa- 
pists were let loose to work their own 
will? 

M. de Beaujeu sent it off to Whar- 
ton’s news-writer with the message, 
“Let it work!” and went with a good 
conscience to bed. 

So by the next night the wild rumor 
had set the town aflame. Good bonest 
citizens had heard much, and believed 
more. Now, behold, ‘twas an army 
of wild Irish marching, murdering and 
ravaging through the land, and no 
man’s strong-box, nor life, nor wife, nor 
child, was safe. Pursy householders 
girded themselves and walked the 
streets in ranks with ancient broad- 
swords, howling “No Popery!” till they 
had no voices. They marched to 
Whitehall, and yelled “Lilliburlero” to 
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serenade their King; they burnt a 
waxen Pope and a waxen devil before 
his windows. They exceeded even the 
anticipations of M. de Beaujeu. 

There was little sleep in London that 
night, and the morning found the mo- 
bile still afoot in the streets. M. de 
Beaujeu, eating his breakfast to the 
sound of the roar in the Strand, smiled 
to himself. It was now time to appear. 
M. de Beaujeu demanded his coach. 

Slowly he _ progressed westward 
through the noisy crowd. Greasy faces 
were thrust in at the window, and 
“Hey for the Orange!” or “Hell for 
Feversham!” howled at him. To both 
sentiments M. de Beaujeu touched his 
hat. So he came at last to Sam’s, the 
Tory coffee house. M. de Beaujeu de- 
sired to show himself to the friends of 
the King. 

There were not many of them in 
Sam’s (nor, indeed, in any place else at 
the end of that November), and what 
there were looked askance at M. de 
Beaujeu, a wolf in the fold. M. de 
Beaujeu, who desired merely to be 
looked at, sat down and lit a pipe. 
After a while a graceful back and two 
admirable legs caught his eye; they 
turned, and M. de Beaujeu surveyed 
the Roman beauty, the kindly sneer, 
of my lord Halifax. My lord Halifax 
raised his eyebrows and in a moment 
approached. 

“Faith, M. de Beaujeu, you amaze 
me,” says he in French. 

“Without intention, my lord.” Beau- 
jeu shrugged his shoulders. “Pray, 
why does my humble presence amaze 
you?” 

kh & & 
amazes.” 

“Oh, oh, I understand. Yes, my lord, 
my friends have all run off to save 
their country. But you see I have no 
country to and I stay in 
town.” 

My lord’s gray eyes appeared amused. 
“Pardieu, monsieur, you have a suffi- 


fact your presence that 


save, 
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cient courage. But since you are here 
you might let us sleep o’ nights.” 

“T shall be charmed to ease your 
conscience.” 

“Do you know, I doubt my con- 
science is as good as your own,” says 
Halifax, smiling. ‘No, monsieur, ’tis 
the physical turmoil that keeps me 
awake. You might let your mobile 
know that they need not howl the 
night long.” 

M. de Beaujeu opened his eyes very 
wide: “Corbleu, do I guide the rabble?” 
he cried. “My lord——” 

Halifax flung up his hands, laughing: 
“Monsieur Innocent, Monsieur New- 
born-babe—this becomes a little tedi- 
ous. In great seriousness—before the 
mobile gets out of hand and rab- 
bles us all, pray calm them. Let them 
know these romances of Papists and 
murder and rape are—romances.” 

Beaujeu shook his head. “I do not 
understand. Why I? Faith, my lord, 
it is for your King to act, to speak. If 
his people are unjust—bien, let him tell 
them so.” 

“Pardieu, 
him?” 

Beaujeu gazed steadily into my 
lord’s eyes and spoke very slowly: “My 
lord, if his Majesty has so comported 
himself that there is no longer a man 
to believe his word—whose is the 
blame?” 

Halifax stared back at him a mo- 
ment. Then, bowing, left him. 

M. de Beaujeu sought his coach and 
therein fell to smiling. Slowly through 
a thicker crowd he was borne along 
the Strand. Above the steep turn to 
his house the horses were stopped an 
instant: then, as they began to slide 
down over the pebbles, two men 
lounged out of the court on the left. 
The one was sallow and lean and tall, 
the other rubicund and fat, and one 
hustled the other back to the shadow 
of the court again while M. de Beau- 
jeu alighted. “’Od rot me! ’Tis him- 


but who would believe 
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self,” muttered Captain Hagan to Mr. 
O’Gorman, and he rubbed his big 
hands together. But Mr. O’Gorman 
grew purple and swore. He was not 
pleased with M. de Beaujeu. 

But soon another gentleman came 
down the street, and my lord Halifax 
was announced to M. de Beaujeu, who 
came in upon my lord with every fea- 
ture striving to express amazement. 

My lord Halifax rose laughing. 
“Pray do not affect surprise, mon- 
sieur,” says he in English. “I think 
you guess my errand. Let us not 
waste time. I come from the King. 
You can speak for the Prince. Then 


” 


“Eh, pardon. You do me too much 
honor. Moreover, the Prince of 
Orange, as one tells me, is in England 
—doubtless to speak for himself.” 

“How well you speak English!” says 
Halifax artlessly, and then laughed. 
“Monsieur (since you choose to be mon- 
sieur), I speak to you as gentleman to 
gentleman—I wish only to end this un- 
happy turmoil. In fine, I ask you— 
what is your purpose?” 

Beaujeu shook his head. “My lord, 
I do not understand one word.” 

Halifax shrugged his shoulders. 
“You hate the King?’ he asked 
bluntly. 

But Beaujeu’s eyes were cold and 
his voice passionless as he said, “I 
know no cause that you have to love 
him, my lord.” 

“The King is vastly afraid,” Halifax 
remarked. Beaujeu shrugged his 
shoulders and spread out his hands. 
“Ah, but what has he to fear?” says 
Halifax. “Will you answer that?” 

“I answer, my lord, I answer,” says 
Beaujeu in a low voice, frowning— 
“three years of murder, three years of 
broken faith are not to be wiped out 
by a month of folly.” He paused while 
Halifax watched him closely. “And 
that I would say to his face as I say it 
to you,” cried Beaujeu. 
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Halifax stared at his flashing eyes: 
“And what does that mean?” he 
inquired. 

“It means, my lord, justice.” 

“What! Would you kill him?’ 

“Ah, you know then what justice 
demands?” 

“You dare not.” 

“Confess, my lord, we have dared a 
little, my friends and I.” 

“Why, ‘twould raise the country!’ 

“I had thought the country was 
raised already—in another cause.” 

“Ay, but the King’s murder would 
turn all men against you.” 

“Bien, bien, it is possible. But at 
least the King would be dead.” 

And my lord Halifax gazing found 
the grim face harder than the words. 
My lord appeared puzzled and _ ill- 
pleased. At last he rose. “Monsieur— 
the King insisted that I should bring 
you to him,” he said in a formal tone. 

“If I go, my lord, I go in your care,” 
says Beaujeu carelessly. 

Halifax bowed, and as they moved 
together to the door he looked curiously 
at the immobile hawk face: “Beaujeu,” 
says he, “I have wondered sometimes 
—what is your quarrel with the King?’ 

Beaujeu turned to .him: the grim 
face was outlined sharp against the 
light. “Believe me, I have one,” said 
he. 

The roar of the mobile in the Strand 
came to them as Beaujeu opened the 
door. “I do not admire your friends,” 
says Halifax with a shrug. 

“Shall we take oars, lord?” 
Beaujeu suggested, and Halifax nodded 
and they went in again. The door 
was shut, and at the sound of it Cap- 
tain Hagan’s sallow face started out 
of a doorway. “Burn him! Bubbled 
again!” says Captain Hagan. For 
Beaujeu and Halifax passed through 
the house to the river stairs and called 
a wherry, and therein were rowed to 
Whitehall. 

They were brought to King James’s 


my 
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cabinet, and again Beaujeu beheld the 
long sallow face of Majesty. It was 
grown darker and the nostrils twitched 
and the mouth. “Well, my lord, well?’ 
the King cried in his high peevish 
voice. 

Haiifax bowed. “I bring M. de Beau- 
jeu according to your Majesty’s com- 
mand. Monsieur is in the counsels 
of the Prince.” 

The King flung round on Beaujeu: 
“Ay, sirrah, ay,” he cried. “And you 
said you were loyal. You lied to me! 
You——” 

“I give no account to your Majesty 
of my words, or my deeds,” said Beau- 
jeu coldly. 

“But you are a traitor!” cried the 
King shrilly, and grew swarthier yet. 
“You are foresworn, fellow! You——” 

Beaujeu turned away from Majesty 
with a shrug of his shoulders. “There 
is no profit in this, Halifax,” he re- 
marked, and moved to the door. 

“Wait! wait! Can you not wait a 
moment? Mary! Is no one to heed 
me?” His voice broke and the heavy 
underlip lolled down. Beaujeu waited. 

“Your Majesty desires to ask some- 
thing of me?” he inquired. 

“Well, fellow, and if I do? Are you 
to break in upon me? Are you to cut 
off my words? Know your position!” 
Beaujeu smiled. “Now, fellow, what 
is your master’s intent?’ 

“I conceive it has become clear.” 

“Does he seek my realm?’ cried the 
King. “He does seek my realm? You 
know that he does. I gave him my 
daughter to wife and he seeks my 
realm. He—” 

“Your Majesty then knows his in- 
tent.” 

“I thank you for that, fellow,” Maj- 
esty was indignant. “Do you boast of 
his villainy to my face?’ 

My lord Halifax deemed it time 
for a word of sanity. “His Majesty 
would ask whether the Prince of 
Orange would consent to treat,” he ex- 
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plained: and the eyes of Majesty turn- 
ing on Beaujeu expanded. 

But Beaujeu laughed. “Treat? For 
what? How does one treat with him 
who already possesses, my lord?” The 
King gasped and stammered. 

“Already?” Halifax put up his eye- 
brows. “You are hasty. We are not 
yet all in your power.” 

“Are you not? Bien, who lives will 
see,” and there was a sneer on his lip 
as he turned and his cold eyes sought 
the King. 

The King paled. “What? what?’ he 
gasped, and wrung his hands. “Our 
Lady of Loretto!” he muttered to him- 
self. Then, “Will he take my life 
also?” he cried. 

“I know not why Majesty 
should expect mercy from others,” said 


your 


Beaujeu coldly. 

“Bah, this is child’s talk, Beaujeu,” 
eried Halifax. 

“You think so?” said Beaujeu, and 
laughed. 

The King eyed him sideways like a 
frightened beast and his mouth opened 
and shut as he drew his breath. There 
was silence awhile in the little room, 
the street below came the 
roar of “Lilliburlero.”. The mobile 
were a-singing to their King. 

Beaujeu went to the window 
opened it, and the roar came clear, 


and from 


and 
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drink— 
Lilli burlero bullen a la! 


“Is that child’s talk?” said Beaujeu 

Majesty came delicately 
Full across the wide road 
to the Cockpit the crowd was 
stretched. Naked swords and long 
heavy cudgels were brandished aloft, 
and on the points of them, spots of 
bright color in the gloom, oranges. 


pointing out. 
and peered. 


And I no longer in England will stay— 
Lilli burlero bullen a la— 
For by God, they will hang us out of 
the way. 
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The King started back and retreated 
to a corner. 

“Why do they hate me so, why do 
they hate me so?” he muttered, wring- 
ing his hands. 

Beaujeu shut the window on the 
chorus, and turned to him with a 
sneer. “Your Majesty is pleased to 
forget your Bloody Assize.” 

“They were rebels,” cried the King. 

“These are rebels. The sons, sir, of 
men that you hanged. These—con- 
quer.” He turned on his heel and 
went out. 

The King stared after him a moment, 
then hid his face in his hands and mut- 
tered “‘Deus, Deus meus, ut quid dere- 
liquisti me?” 

My lord Halifax allowed himself a 
smile; the cry of Calvary appeared to 
him inappropriate. Then: “Sure, your 
Majesty will not heed these threats. 
How can they dare harm you? If ‘tis 
attempted all parties will rally about 
you. Nay, face it out. Dare the 
Prince to his worst.” 

“I thank you for that, my lord Hal 
ifax,” cried the King, starting up. 
“You would have me stay to be 
murdered.” 

“Faith, sir, the Prince has much more 
to fear from your staying than you. 
He dare not hold you prisoner, he dare 
not——” 

“He 
King. 
possessed of a 
to be destroyed? 
have been 
venturous.” 

“I implore your Majesty 
cried Halifax. 

“What, my lord?” Majesty’s heavy 
brows came down. “You, too, are in 
league with the heretic? You would 
compass my death. my lord, 
go! I wish you joy of your new 
master. Serve him as you have 
served me!” Majesty laughed at his 
jest. 


things,” cried the 
infidel. He is 

Shall [| wait 
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too 


dares all 
“He is an 
devil. 
Nay, 
rash 
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too already, 
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My lord Halifax had drawn himself 
up haughtily, and looked down at the 
King, and the sneer deepened on his 
lip. “Sir, you forget your dignity,” 
he said coldly, and bowed. 

“One word, my lord,” cried the King, 
and Halifax waited. “‘Had Zimri 
peace— ask yourself that my lord, 
‘had Zimri peace—” and Majesty 
nodded wisely and frowned. 

My lord Halifax, alone had 
stood by him when the Whigs were tri- 
umphing, whom he had cast off in the 
years of his power,. who alone, again, 
stood by him now that his power was 
gone—imy lord Halifax allowed himself 
another smile ere he went out. 

In the courtyard he found Beaujeu 
jounging, who turned at the sound of 
his footsteps, and waited for him. 
“You knew your man, Beaujeu,” said 
Halifax with some scorn, and Beau- 
jeu smiled. “Will you wait a little? I 
think we shall see something?’ So 
they paced together up and down the 
courtyard while the darkness gath- 
ered and the mobile still howled. 
“What will your King be like?” said 
Halifax. 


who 
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“He is at least neither fool nor 
coward.” 

“I was wondering if he is grateful,” 
said Halifax smiling; and Beaujeu, 
who intended that his King should be 
grateful, smiled also. 

Through the night, over the heaving 
dark water, a barge gay with bright 
color and gilded carving came to the 
Palace stairs. Across the courtyard 
came a little company all muffled from 
knee to chin. In the midst was the 
King, hurrying in quick short steps 
with downcast head. The two tall 
gentlemen, watching curiously, fifted 
their hats as he passed. But he saw 
nothing, and stumbled down the steps, 
and catching at the outstretched hands 
was dragged into the barge. His 
servants sprang aboard. Slowly the 
great hull swung out on the ebb-tide 
and vanished into the dark. 

M. de Beaujeu was back again in a 
foul little room, saw again a yellow 
haggard face—then the yells of a crowd 
rang again in his ears. In a moment 
my lord Halifax turned to him smiling: 
“Is revenge sweet?’ Halifax asked. 

And M. de Beaujeu smiled back. 
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One evening, late in the year 1882, 
two very small boys were sitting on 
the stairs in a London house, junketing 
merrily on an assortment of viands and 
delicacies purloined from the dining- 
room, where a dinner party was pro- 
ceeding, yet with much dread in the 
inner man. For the first time in their 
lives stern reality fronted them. On 
the morrow at 9 A.M. they were to be- 
gin life by initiation into the past. 
The golden age was over, the gossamer 
reign of licit irresponsibility; they were 
to have a tutor. No wonder if a few 
tears—the last tears of babyhood—fell 


sympathetically into the champagne 
glass beside them. The talk was of 
thwackings and impositions. 
Punctually to the minute on the next 
day the front door bell rang. How 
vividly I can recall the agony of sus- 
pense ensuing! My brother, who even 
ut that age was ever drawing, broke 
his slate pencil; we rose as the door 
opened, and there walked into the room 
one of the gentlest looking beings we 
had ever seen. With the instinctive 
perception of children we measured 
our man at a glance. Before the les- 
son began we had both ceased to fear 
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him, long before it was finished he 
had become a dear friend. He talked 
to us of the Greeks and Romans with 
boisterous enthusiasm; gave us quaint 
Latin terminations to our names, and 
we, struck by his gentleness and the 
singular pathos of his countenance, re- 
torted with “Gissinus-y creature’— 
and as such he was known to us to 
the very end. 

Tall, spare, and lissom cf movement, 
George Gissing had a marked person- 
ality even then. Here is a conscious 
autobiographical portrait of himself 
taken from his first novel, Workers in 
the Dawn, “His eyes were of light 
blue, his nose was of a Grecian type, 
his lips and chin were moulded in form 
expressive of extreme sensibility and 
gentleness of disposition, showing 
traces, moreover, of instability in moral 
character.” Thick, brown hair clus- 
tered round a brow of noble shape; his 
head was well shaped... Though his 
cheeks lacked color he looked healthy, 
strong and vigorous. His facial ex- 
pression was extraordinarily mobile, 
sensitive, and intellectual. I have 
never seen so sad and pathetic a face. 
In repose his features contracted into a 
look of ineffable dreariness, sorrow and 
affliction, a mute submissiveness and 
despair. Yet it was a noble face, dig- 
nified, delicate, sensuous, thoughtful. 
And then it would flash and light up, 
and the eyes would beam in radiant 
transport, and the misanthrope would 
become a tempestuous schoolboy, and 
he would thump the table and posi- 
tively shout with buoyant exuberance. 
For there was ever laughter in his 
heart—spontaneous, boisterous, sincere 
laughter. Gissing, the sad man, had 
the zest of life, and with it its joy. At 
times he would laugh so uproariously 
at lessons that my father, at work in 
the adjoining room, would come in to 
see what was amiss. And the Ho- 
meric joke would be repeated and we 
would all laugh the louder and merrier. 
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Let me say at once that it is no pur- 
pose of mine to lift the veil of mys- 
tery overhanging Mr. Gissing’s life, to 
disturb what Michelet called le désin- 
téressement des morts. Gissing’s life 
was an infinitely sad, an infinitely pa- 
thetic one. To him it was decreed: 
“Thou shalt live alone.” In the bitter 
years of pursuit and attainment he 
wrought literally in solitude, unknown. 
He had but one friend, an author like 
himself, whom he saw at rare inter- 
vals. He chose to live fiercely inde- 
pendent, proud and resentful, at war 
with the whole social organism. For 
years he was a kind of literary miser, 
spurning mankind, scorning sympathy: 
he, one of the kindest, gentlest natures 
that ever breathed, with his soul bared 
to the lash of circumstances. afte 
made him a ferocious individualist. 
The world frightened him, and, as he 
himself says somewhere, “a frightened 
man is no good for anything.” His 
repining spirit trod its own Calvary. 

Legend has been both kind and un- 
kind. It has woven a _ convention 
around his life, derived in the main 
from the autobiographical nature of his 
writings: in part fictitious, in part too 
grossly misleading and fantastic. The 
man whom none knew in life is now 
crowned with the wreath of posthu- 
mous compassion. Extremes lead to ex- 
tremes. And so it has come about that 
tissing has gone down to posterity as 
a man whose whole life was consumed 
in the reek of slum and garret, who 
for twenty years starved literally in 
the nether world of our great capital. 
As it was my privilege to have known 
Gissing from the very outset of his lit- 
erary career and to have remained in 
more or less unbroken relationship 
with him till his sad death at St. Jean 
de Luz two years ago, perhaps I may 
be permitted to correct the perspective 
of certain erroneous impressions which 
it can now serve no useful purpose to 
maintain. 
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As a boy Gissing had been the prod- 
igy of his school; he worked madly (as 
Mr. Wells' has said); “already out of 
touch with life,” a lonely portent. 
From there he went to Owens College, 
Manchester, where in a career of me- 
teoric brilliance he carried off all the 
first prizes, scholarships and _ exhibi- 
tions, and took first-class honors for 
English and classics in the University 
of London. From that time’ “his is a 
broken and abnormal career.”’ It mat- 
ters little now. Suffice it to say that 
at the height of a young life of quite 
unusual promise one of those aberra- 
tions of mental balance took place 
which in men of genius, alas! is by no 
means uncommon, and that the pen- 
alty was severe and, in Gissing’s case, 
decisive upon his whole future. As he 
himself wrote many years later: 
“Within my nature there seemed to be 
no faculty of self-guidance.”’ The bey 
was dead. His life’s struggle began. 
He fled to America. There he taught 
the classics for a space, dabbled a little 
in print, but his fieree spirit could 
find no rest; he broke away from the 
restraint of cities, roved penniless 
through the States, racked and dis- 
traught, and at last stood before the 
majesty of Niagara hesitating, as he 
often related to us, between life and 
death. He returned and went to 
Germany. 

He taught and studied. In the quiet 
atmosphere of a German university 
town he found guidance and _ inspira- 
tion. He read Schiller, Goethe, Hiickel, 
Schopenhauer, innumerable German 
tomes on ancient philosophy, Lucian, 
Petronius, and what not. In Workers 
in the Dawn he has left a _ faithful 
record of his own mind-growth. From 
Schopenhauer he turned to Comte, 
whose “Philosophie Positive’ pro- 
foundly impressed him. His leisure 
hours he spent in conversations with a 


1“ Monthly Review,” August 1904. 
2 Ibid. 





learned German, at the time Privat- 
docent, with whom he remained in life- 
long friendship. The two young men 
discussed metaphysics and _ religion 
with German thoroughness and system. 
At one period he nearly became a Cath- 
olic. “Yes, how much have I to thank 
Germany for,” he writes in Workers in 
the Dawn. “IT came here with a mind 
rudely ploughed by the ploughshare of 
anguish. How well I remember 
the day when I took up Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu. The book was to me like the 
first ray of heavenly light piercing the 
darkness of a night of anguish and 
striving and woe unutterable.” Hope 
returned to him. He acquired merit; 
he learnt the joy of struggling with the 
world. “At no stage in its struggle is 
a human mind contemptible,” he wrote; 
“for as long as it does struggle it as- 
serts its native nobility. its inherent 
principle of life.” 


Schopenhauer, Comte, and Shelley 
these three in turn have directed the 
growth of my moral life. Schopen- 
hauer taught me to forget myself and 
to live in others. Comte then came to 
me with his lucid unfolding of the mys- 
tery of the world, and taught me the 
use to which my sympathy should be 
directed. Last of all Shelley breathed 
with the breath of life on the dry bones 
of scientific theory, turned conviction 
into passion, lit the heavens of the 
future with such glorious rays that the 
eye struggles in gazing upwards, 
strengthened the heart with enthusi- 
asm as with a coat of mail.’ 


And again: 


With a heart full of noble phantasies 
and lofty aspirations; beating high with 
an all-embracing affection for earth 
and the children of earth, bred of a 
natural ardor of disposition, and nur- 
tured upon the sweet and mighty 
thoughts of great men; with a heart 
yearning for action of some _ kind, 
weary of a life bounded within the 
lines of self-study, desirous of nothing 

3 Henry Ryecroft. 
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more than to efface the recollection of 
self in complete devotion to the needs 
of those sufferers. 


Gissing set foot once more in Eng- 
land. He had come to the conclu- 
sion that the true destination of phi- 
losophy must be social and practical; 
he determined to write. The result 
was Workers in the Dain, a crude, in- 
condite work in three volumes—in some 
ways the most powerful book he ever 
wrote. I have quoted from it be- 
cause it is an unknown work and be- 
cause it reveals the true Gissing of that 
time, the aching soul of torment and 
desire, the artist and pessimist. It is 
admittedly partly autobiographical. 
The hero, finding the world void and 
remorseless, plunges into the waters 
of Niagara. The writing is curiously 
raw and amateurish, which is instruct- 
ive, as Gissing was then a scholar of 
real distinction, and was shortly to be- 
come one of the few great living writ- 
ers of prose in the English language. 
Very few people have ever seen this 
book. Gissing, it so happened, had 
inherited the sum of hundred 
pounds, and with this he published his 
first novel. But in those days there 
were no literary agents, and Gissing 
was an unknown scribe. He laughed 
long and loud when the bill came in 
for printing an edition of his book, 
which left him with a few shillings in 
his pocket. Only a few copies were 
sold; he was now face to face with 
hunger and destitution. 

He sent the book to my father and, 
I think, to Mr. John Morley. Both 
agreed as to its power and interest. 
An interview followed; my father was 
deeply impressed with the forlorn fig- 
ure of the young scholar and writer, 
and so by a fortunate coincidence my 
brother and I gained a tutor, and the 
tutor a livelihood. Gissing taught us 
from that day uninterruptedly till the 
autumn of the year 1884; and I make 


one 
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claim to affirm that from that moment 
the story of Gissing starving in garret 
and cellar, swinking all day and night 
with lard and dripping for his nourish- 
ment and the wooden boards for his 


pillow, is the fiction of fiction. A poor 
man certainly he was, but from the 
year 1882 Gissing never “starved,” as 
he is commonly represented to have 
done. Through us he taught a son of 
Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, K.C., the 
daughters of Mr. Vernon Lushington, 
and various other pupils whose names 
need not be mentioned. What is worth 
noting is that from the year 1882—two 
years before, that is, Gissing’s first 
novel, The Unclassed, appeared—he was 
in receipt of a livable income deriva- 
ble from teaching, which he could al- 
ways increase or modify at will, and 
that for some years subsequently he 
did exist by this form of journeywork, 
while devoting the whole of his leisure 
and industry to novel writing. The 
sickness of real poverty Gissing never 
knew after the year 1882, when his lit- 
erary career in fact began. Previously, 
without doubt, he had experienced very 
rough times—in America, where he 
nearly starved, and later in London on 
his return from Germany. What I 
wish to point out is not that Gissing 
was not a poor man; not that he did 
not suffer physically and mentally; not 
that his whole life was not more or 
less of a struggle to make two ends 
meet, but that after the publication of 
The Unclassed, and subsequently during 
the whole of his literary career, he 
was not the necessitous starving writer 
convention has depicted him; not in 
any true sense of the word the literary 
jetsam of garret and cellar tossed 
hither and thither by poverty and hun- 
ger in the grim immensity of London. 
When Gissing lived in Milton Street, 
in Chelsea, behind Madame Tussaud’s, 
at Cornwall Residences and elsewhere, 
from 1882 to 1890, my brother and I 
used frequently to visit him, and great 
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times we had together; great teas, 
great talks and laughter. Sometimes 


we would drop in unexpectedly, and 
find Gissing and his friend in the fever 
of literary conversation, smoking and 
drinking pint after pint of tea. Some- 
times we would go for long tramps 
with him to Harrow or Kew, and with- 
out ceasing Gissing would talk of his 
work and experiences, shouting with 
laughter at some of his stories of life 
in what he called “the glorious black 
depths of London,” and on such occa- 
sions he would race us, walking or run- 
ning with boyish zest and agility. 

To tell the truth, in all practical 
things Gissing was idle and inept. He 
had in marked degree the artistic tem- 
per; if he remained poor it was largely 
because he chose to. My father intro- 
duced him to Mr. John Morley, at the 
time editor of the Pall Mall, who pub- 
lished a charming sketch of Gissing’s, 
“On Battersea Bridge.” We implored 
him to write again. But Gissing re- 
fused. , He hated editors; he was no 
journalist, he said; he could not de- 
grade himself by such “trash.” In 
truth, at any time after 1882, Gissing 
could have obtained a place as critic or 
writer on some journal, which would 
have enabled him to write at leisure. 
But he would never hear of such a 
thing. My father begged him to accept 
some post, but Gissing declined to 
“serve.” Gissing positively chose to 
live in strife. He writes a pathetic 
note to my mother, the 6th of July, 
1884: 


A kind of exhaustion possesses me 
when I sit at my desk a quarter of 
an hour, and my will power gets 
weaker. At most I am able to pro- 
duce a short poem now and then of a 
very savage character. Of course all 
this means that the conditions of my 
life are preposterous. _ There is only 
one consolation, that, if I live through 
it, I shall have materials for darker 
and stronger work than any our time 
has seen. If I can hold out till I have 
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written some three or four books, I 
shall at all events have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I have left something 
too individual in tone to be neglected. 


After that he went with us for three 
weeks to Bonscale in the Lakes. 

Really Gissing’s trouble was himself; 
he made his own poverty; he could not 
be practical. He used to fall into fits 
of despondency and gloom, when he 
would sally out into the streets, and 
walk through the night. He was an 
outrageous pessimist. Four days in 
the week he would write from nine in 
the evening till four A.M., and on the 
fifth day he would marvel that what 
he called the “bilious fever” had fallen 
upon him. It was not that Gissing 
was so poor—many a German student, 
and the mother of many an officer of 
nobility in the German Army, have less 
than Gissing had to live on—but that 
in all affairs of the world he was a 
very child, with a child’s obstinacy and 
improvidence. 

Here, in a letter addressed to my 
father, the 17th of August, 1884, Milton 
Street, is the Gissing of that period. 
My father was anxious that Gissing 
should take up the tuition of my two 
younger brothers, as my brother and I 
were going to school. He writes: 


With reference to your proposal con- 
cerning the little boys. Should you in 


‘very deed think that I can be of use 


with them I need not say how unre- 
servedly I offer myself for the work. 
On the other hand, should the sugges- 
tion have originated only in kind fore- 
thought for myself, I have a sort of 
feeling that possibly it would be better 
for me to burn my ships, and com- 
mence in downright earnest the combat 
with the beasts of Ephesus—otherwise, 
with publishers in London—an ab- 


surdly mixed metaphor, by the way. 
Moreover, when young [another pupil] 
went away, his father distinctly asked 
me if I should be able to resume work 
in October so that almost a livelihood 
would be assured in that way for some 
months... . I have plans of all kinds— 




















for a play, for articles, &c. Some day 
1 shall of course look back with sad 
amusement at these initial struggles— 
and with keen enough feelings towards 
all who helped me. 


So that in the year 1884 we find Gis- 
sing declining further pupils on the 
ground that for the time being a live- 
lihood was assured him. The Unclassed 
had already appeared. 

Gissing was an artist; a contempla- 
tive individualist; a man influenced by 
the mood of the sky, the procession of 
the year; by circumstance and environ- 
ment. To understand and even to 
sympathize fully with him one must 
remember that all his hopes and ambi- 
tions had been shattered at the most 
impressionist period of his life; that he 
had been shipwrecked, as it were, at 
the outset of his progress in the world; 
and that, as a consequence, the youth 
had been transformed into a hard and 
bitter man. By nature he was made 
for the life of tranquility and medita- 
tion, for cultured leisure and repose. 
Constitutionally he was an idealist, a 
dreamer, an impressionist, a scholar. 
In other circumstances he might have 
been a university don, a famous 
scholar, have amassed learning and 
fame. He worshipped the old, the 
dusty volumes of dead languages; vel- 
lum and parchment. I have seen him 
take up a worm-eaten copy of an old 
chronicle or Greek author and caress 
it as a child will stroke the coat of 
some fond animal. A library was to 
him a garden of roses; he loved books 
as women love flowers: emotionally, in- 
stinctively. He had a Grecian love for 
all beauty. 

But in truth Gissing looked, and had 
to look, back upon beginnings of life 
deformed and discolored. Unlike other 
men, he practically began life with no 
disillusions to face. He came to Lon- 
don in a spirit of pride and revolt 
which struggled to find expression. 
tissing was no philosopher, no Socialist 
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reformer, he was not even a profound 
thinker. He was, as he himself says, 
an “egoist in grain.” He deliberately 
regarded himself as a sort of social 
outlaw, making a virtue of self-indul- 
gence and self-concentration, fostering 
the hunger of querulous self-pity. He 
gloried in the vanity of self-compas- 
sion. In literature he thought of pov- 
erty in avoirdupois. He revelled in the 
gloom of London’s misery. Every 
fibre of him betrayed the artist, and be- 
cause he was an artist he was also an 
aristocrat. His delight in poverty, in 
misery, and in vice was purely artistic 
and consciously egoistical. His social 
enthusiasm was purely literary, emo- 
tional, artistic. In The Unclassed he 
laid bare his confessions. “The zeal,” 
he writes, “on behalf of the suffering 
masses was nothing more nor less than 
disguised zeal on behalf of my own 
starved passions.” He passed rapidly 
through the phases of Socialism, Radi- 
cealism, philanthropic enthusiasm. 


I have only to go out into the streets 
all night to come across half a hundred 
scenes of awful suffering or degrada- 
tion, every one of which fills me with 
absolute joy. Think you Hogarth 
would have rejoiced in the destruction 
of Gin Lane? Never believe it! ... 
My artistic egotism bids fair to ally 
itself with vulgar selfishness. I am 
often tempted to believe that one great 
work of art embodying human misery 
would be ample justification of the 
whole world’s anguish.° 


And in the same way Gissing took 
an artistic pleasure in physical pain. 
This body is but as the cottage or 
clothing of the mind. “Let flesh be 
racked,” he writes in Henry Ryecroft. 
“I, the very I, will stand apart, lord of 
myself.” Once, I can recall, Gissing 
was suffering from severe toothache, 
and my mother urged him to have the 
tooth taken out with gas. But Gissing 
would not hear of such a thing. He 
wished to feel pain, and on the next 


5’ The Unclassed.”’ 
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day at luncheon he gave us a vivid de- 
scription of the agony he had endured. 
Thus his vision was blighted, and his 
mind soured. He scorned the carpet- 
author, writing at leisure on a fat sal- 
ary. He loved to flesh his satire upon 
the lad entering the literary profession 
with “parental approval and ready 
avuncular support.” His whole soul 
relucted at the idea of leisured literary 
He wrote, thought, and 
As an artist he 


conception. 

lived as an artist. 

must be judged. 
Listen to Gissing on the people in the 


dress of Henry Ryecroft: 


I am no friend of the people. Asa 
force, by which the tenor of the time 
is conditioned, they inspire me with 
distrust, with fear; as a visible multi- 
tude, they make me shrink aloof, and 
often move me to abhorrence. 
ivery instinct of my being is anti- 
democratic, and I dread to think of 
what our England may become when 
Demos rules irresistibly. 


Sentiments, those, of a pure aristo- 
crat, yet written in the mellow serenity 
of age, when his life’s work was done. 
I wrote to him on reading those words, 
and this is what he answered in a let- 
ter written at Ciboure late in the sum- 
mer of 1903, a few months before his 
death: 


Of a truth, I did not mean to be hard 
upon the poor. There are human 
sweepings in London and elsewhere, 
with which I hold no terms of kindli- 
ness, but “the poor’’—the decent, hard- 
working man or woman who will never 
know what it is to feel secure of next 
month’s food and lodging, with them 
I sympathize profoundly. I do not say 
that we should get on well together— 
we should not; but that is my fault as 
much as theirs. 


In a letter to my father (29th of June, 
1884) Gissing makes some interesting 
remarks about himself: 


Surely, there is a sense wanting in 
me. ... I feel the irresistible impulse to 
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strive after my ideal of artistic ex- 
cellence. It is true, as you said, that I 
have a quarrel with society, and that, 
I suppose, explains the instinct. But 
the quarrel is life-long; ever since I can 
remember I have known this passion- 
ate tendency of revolt. It has sought 
for satisfaction in many schools and 
many modes of life. I write these 
social passages in a fury; but I scrib- 
bled in precisely the same temper 
when I was ten years old. If only I 
could hear some one speak a word for 
a tendency which in me is an instinct! 
I must ask you to let me try to express 
something of the gratitude I feel 
for your persistent kindness—kindness 
holding on in spite of everything. 


The secret of Gissing’s life was that 
his was an ill-balanced nature, lacking 
in firmness and volition. By constitu- 
tion of mind an idealist, he was de- 
pendent upon external influences for 
the shape which his idealism should 
for the time assume. If noble impulse 
directed his activity, adverse circum- 
stance forbade the implanted secds 
from growing into a rich individuality. 
Yet Gissing was very English. He 
hated Pecksniff, and, though he de- 
scribed his countrymen as an Old Test- 
ament people, he was himself very in- 
sular in many things, and a bit of a 
Philistine. His hatred of parsimony, 
poverty; his almost snobbish respect for 
social position. his hyper-sensitiveness 
to his own; his shrinkage into scorn of 
his fellow-creatures; his fierce spirit of 
independence, intolerance; his love of 
air, and freedom, and nature; his shy- 
hness—though no man ever lived with 
a greater capacity for mirth; his love 
of comfort, hatred of control, disci- 
pline, pity and protection; his narrow- 
ness of vision, his yearning for sympa- 
thy while savagely refusing it—all 
these are English characteristics which 
Gissing had in marked degree. 

A gentler nature, a more delightful 
companion than Gissing never existed. 
Both my brother and I were lazy and 
impish enough, yet Gissing never, dur- 
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ing the course of two years’ instruc- 
tion, punished us. - Once only, when, 
in imitation of frogs, we both chanted 
an Aristophanic chorus, seated on the 
table and declined to move or desist, 
did Gissing lose his patience. He rose, 
put on his hat, and strode in silence 
from the room and house. After that 
his every wish was, I am glad to think 
now, piously obeyed. As tutor he took 
a personal interest in both of us. Him- 
self a good draughtsman, he encour- 
aged my brother’s marked artistic 
gifts, gave him his first sketch-book and 
his first lessons in perspective, and 
drew in it a sea piece, which .my 
brother has to this day. In those days 
I wrote plays, and my brother painted 
the scenery. On one occasion we gave 
a grand performance at which Gissing 
was present. Its reception seemed 
doubtful until the High Priest said: 


I, a holy man, am not a fool, 
Often as a boy along a pool, &c., 


which brought down the house. Gis- 
sing burst into a paroxysm of laughter, 
and continued laughing for fully ten 
minutes. All joined in; the success of 
the piece was assured. He used often 
subsequently to quote that line, and 
on each occasion he would laugh and 
shout with glee. Gissing was very 
fond of whistling too—in a peculiarly 
low and gentle tone. His favorite air 
was “Twickenham Ferry.” After 
nearly every lesson he had to whistle 
it for us, and he would always end 
with the words, “Yes, it is very beauti- 
ful.” Reverential was his love for mu- 
sic. He has told in Ryecroft how the 
barrel organs “tuned” his thoughts, 
und in a fine passage he describes how 
once his racked mind was quieted by 
the strains of a piano in Eaton Square. 

Pictures and music always afforded 
him a keen, almost ecstatic pleasure. 
I have seen him sit, when my mother 
was playing Chopin or Bach, with tears 
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welling in his eyes. At such moments 
he would remain quite motionless. The 
sound of music seemed to stun and 
soothe him, Art, all forms of beauty, 
influenced him strangely, physically. 
In one of his London lodgings he lived 
above a well-known composer of 
waltzes, who never ceased from troub- 
ling and thrumming. Yet Gissing was 
happy; as he said, “it made the words 
flow.” 

He was extremely fond of cats. His 
solace and companion for some years 
was Grim—a big black common Tom, 
his lonely confidant. To Grim he 
would discourse aloud, of Grim he 
would talk to us as of an old and dear 
friend. When Grim one day went the 
way of other Toms, Gissing quite 
broke down, and he wrote an elegy 
to its memory. Gissing was no mean 
poet. In the summer of 1883, when 
my grandmother lived at Sutton Place, 
he used to come down three times a 
week to teach us in the mornings, and 
sometimes after luncheon he would 
stay and sit in the punt on the river 
and write poems. One of these was 
ealled Only a Cigarette. It was a 
dainty ode to a girl he had seen smok- 
ing, lazily reclining on the river-bank. 
He wrote, too, a powerful poem to 
The Little Children—both of which, un- 
fortunately, I have lost. But I can see 
him now, sitting on the table in the 
long tapestried gallery at Sutton recit- 
ing verses with his voice and look of 
artistic enthusiasm. 

Like all men of deep feeling and emo- 
tion, Gissing adored the sun and na- 
ture. Later in life, when he had 
shaken the dust of London for ever off 
his feet, he found in the contemplation 
of nature what the city had never 
given him—peace and contentment. 
Of the sun he writes finely in Ryecroft: 
“IT went bare-headed, that the golden 
beams of the sun might shed upon me 
their unstinted blessing.” He learnt, 
too, the beauty of flowers; like his fa- 
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ther, he became an enthusiastic bot- 
anist. He is speaking in Ryecroft: 


To me flowers became symbolical of 
a great release, of a wonderful awak- 
ening. I recall my moments of de- 
light, the recognition of each flower 
that unfolded, the surprise of budding 
branches clothed in a night with green. 
Meadows shining with buttercups, hol- 
lows sunned with the marsh marigold, 
held me long at gaze. I saw the sal- 
low glistening with its cones of silvery 
fur and splendid with dust of gold. 
These common things touch me with 
more admiration and of wonder each 
time I behold them. As I turn to 
summer, a misgiving mingles with my 
joy. 


I well remember a walk I had with 
Gissing about the year 1895 on the 
Blackdown Hill near Haslemere. ‘The 
townsman I had known as a child had 
become a passionate lover of the coun- 
try. His hair was brushed back over 
his forehead like a musician; he was 
full with the enthusiasm of old days. 
His knowledge of flowers and plants 
was extraordinary. The purple heather, 
the moorland waste, the sense of lone- 
liness and expanse delighted him. He 
picked up a little plant and explained 
its life and structure with the scien- 
tific knowledge of a botanist. Every 
fern and wild flower stirred him to 
rapture and to fresh discourse. 

When Gissing went with us to Bon- 
scale in 1884 he was rampageous as 
any schoolboy. He would row for 
hours on Ullswater lake, but his great 
joy was the Hills. All day he would 
tramp, sometimes with us up Helvel- 
lyn, and sometimes alone. One walk 
especially I remember his taking from 
Patterdale to Ambleside through Rys- 
dale to Grasmere and back over Grise- 
dale. His great joy was to lie on his 
back at the top of a hill and apostro- 
phize the cairn. And coming down he 
was as fleet as an Alpine guide. 
Sometimes we would make him play 
cricket; and as for climbing trees, 
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Gissing was up at the top branch be- 
fore we could get a hold of the lowest. 
He was strong in his arms and could 
climb a rope like a sailor. Killing ani- 
mals, bunting, sport of all kind he 
abominated. But he would walk all 
day through any weather; he had Rus- 
kin’s passion for hills. 

Gissing was not a good conversation- 
alist. For that he lived too much 
alone. He loved silence and solitude; 
he hated noise, the clamor of the hu- 
man voice. Once we took him to a 
garden party at the country residence 
of Lady Gissing sat on a chair 
in a corner of the room, mute and de- 
jected. The cackle and scream of idiot 
mirth rendered him speechless. He 
sat for an hour for all the world like 
the figure of a wet bird, amid the 
rustle of silk and chiffon, and never 
smiled till we left the house. Society 
unnerved him. But on the hills, or in 
sympathetic company, Gissing was a 
wonderful talker, wildly enthusiastic, 
suggestive, imaginative, and the words 
would flow in torrents from his mouth. 
On Homer, Shakespeare, art and 
poetry, Gissing rose to flights of rheto- 
ric. Once he had a great discussion on 
patriotism with the late Mile. Souves- 
tre. She cited the case of Henri Reg- 
nault, who returned from Algiers to 
fight in the Siege of Paris, as a crown- 
ing example of noble patriotism. All 
Gissing’s artist’s feelings were aflame. 
He would not hear of it. Regnault 
was an artist—art the supreme thing in 
life; the Siege of Paris was not worth 
an artist’s life. I don’t think Gissing 
had much sense of humor, and he cer- 
tainly was not witty. He took himself 
and life too seriously; he never got out 
of himself, never got beyond the little- 
ness of the great I. It was years be- 
fore his mind grew mellow with the 
calm of dignified reflection. 

In no way should Ryecroft be re- 
garded as an autobiography. “The 
thing.’ he wrote to my father, 11th of 
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February, 1903, “is much more an as- 
piration than a memory. I hope too 
much will not be made of the few auto- 
biographical papers in the book.” To 
me it seems by far the maturest of his 
works, full of golden words and 
thoughts and fancies. His life was 
rounded; the end, he knew, was not 
far distant. ‘They tell me that at my 
peril I shall try to live elsewhere— 
yet I hope to see Italy again before I 
die,” he wrote to me three months be- 
fore his death. “Does it seem long to 
you, the old days of Latin Grammar? 
To me, very, very long—I was strong 
then, and could do anything.” Gissing 
was no patriot in the political sense of 
the word; politics he hated and de- 
spised, but I doubt if any man wrote 
about Shakespeare and his country in 
words more noble than these: 


Among the many reasons which make 
me glad to have been born in England, 
one of the first is that I read Shake- 
speare in my mother tongue. ... Let 
every land have joy of its poet; for the 
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poet is the land itself, all its greatness 
and its sweetness, all that incommuni- 
cable heritage for. which men live and; 
die. As I close the book, love and rev-., 
erence possess me. Whether does my. 
full heart turn to the great Enchanter, 
or to the Island upon which he has laid 
his spell? I know not. I cannot 
think of them apart. In the love and 
reverence awakened by that voice of 
voices, Shakespeare and England are 
but one.* 


Those who knew Gissing can never 
forget him. His was a life of bitter 
endurance, of toil and trial, of sombre 
tragedy. His was no vain endeavor, 
no mock enthusiasm. A weak vessel 
—a lofty intelligence, a noble mind, a 
sincere and beautiful nature — the 
words of Goethe seem fitting as an 
epitaph: 


Wer nie sein Brod mit Triinen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Niichte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen 
Michte. 
Austin Harrison. 
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lu the bedroom of Monsieur de Cour- 
celles one received an impression of 
great simplicity, but of a simplicity 
rich in many harmonious elements. 
Religion and art, spirit and form, were 
here biended into a beautiful unity. 

An old Breton armoire stood against 
one wall, a large bookshelf against 
another. On the bookshelf was a small 
figure of Thorwaldsen’s “Christ,” on a 
bracket stood little busts of Dante, 
Savonarola, Shakespeare, Racine, and 
Moliére. There were bright vases in 
dark corners, and quaintly carved 
chairs; and on an easel facing the bed 
a portrait of M. de Courcelles’ wife, 
who had died six months after their 
marriage. 

1727 
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Those who have seen this room de- 
clare that its dignity, its harmony, its 
air of thought, of culture, and of piety, 
made them feel that they were in the 
ante-room of M. de Courcelles’ inner- 
most mind, which was believed ‘by 
those who knew him to be a very beau- 
tiful and rare mind. But there was 
one incongruous note—an object so 
crude and cheap and ugly, that one 
imagined the whole room’s protesting 
against it. Yet year after year it re- 
mained there, in a conspicuous posi- 
tion near the bed. Indeed, there is 
no reason to suppose that it is not 
there now. This object was a figure 
of S. Antony holding the Blessed Child. 

¢ “Henry Ryecroft.” 
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It was about eighteen inches in height, 
and made of plaster, which was 
brightly painted. The dark brown robe 
of the saint was girded with a green 
cord; his eyes were brilliant blue, curi- 
ously outlined with black, his cheeks 
were rosy; in his right hand he held a 
tinsel lily, and his left hand, which 
was slightly malformed, clasped the 
Holy Child, who had no beauty what- 
soever, but a very bright blue robe. 
Many people asked the history of the 
figure and the reason of its presence 
there. They suspected the saint of 
penitential origin. To some M. de 
Courcelles replied briefly that he kept 
it,.“in memory of Columbine”; but to 
one or two he told the story. 

.M. de Courcelles was intellectually a 
decadent. He loved dreams _ better 
than facts. He stood, as other French- 
men stand, on the threshold of the in- 
finite, waiting for a gleam, a sound 
from the untraversed vastness. He 
loved the shadows of things, the laby- 
rinthine ways of dreams, the shades of 
emotion, the dim forests of fancy, the 
hints of sensation. He wrote books 
and poems that were understood by 
other dreamers, but pronounced by the 
homely paterfamilias, the man of af- 
fairs, to be rot, or its equivalent in 
Frénch. 

But once M. de Courcelles wrote a 
children’s play that was _ sufficiently 
definite in form to be universally ad- 
mired. The play was called La Folie 
de Jeanette, but it is now forgotten, ex- 
cept, of course, by the few. At its con- 
clusion there was a harlequinade, for M. 
de Courcelles saw in this old mirthful 
pantomime something world-old yet 
world-young, something that speaks to 
men of the world’s springtime, of its 
childhood; of men’s laughter and tears. 
t pleased his fancy to introduce this 
harlequinade, with its types of man- 
kind, at the end of his play; and it 
pieased his fancy, likewise. to assign 
its different parts to children. Harle- 
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quin, Pantaloon, Columbine, were all 
little children. 

At the first there was some difficulty 
in finding a Columbine suitable for the 
part; but one day a friend of M. de 
Courcelles saw in a poor quarter of 
Paris a little child who was dancing to 
the music of a pipe. Though the 
dancing of children is always beautiful 
from the idea of youth it conveys, it is 
not always graceful; but this child 
displayed genius. Inquiries were 
made, and it was found that she lived 
with her aunt, the wife of a ragpicker. 
These people, who were respectable 
but very poor, objected strongly to the 
idea of the child’s taking any part in 
the harlequinade. The stage had been 
the glory, the temptation, and the ruin 
of her beautiful, weak-willed mother, 
Jaqueline Mottoe, whose dancing had 
enchanted Paris a decade before this 
time, but whom Paris had forgotten 
when she died in poverty and shame, 
leaving her child, the little Marie, to 
her respectable, unadmired sister, the 
ragpicker’s wife. 

At iast, however, their objections 
were overcome, and Marie took the 
part of Columbine, and reminded the 
world of the Jaqueline Mottoe whom 
they had forgotten. The play and the 
harlequinade were successful; they had 
a season of popularity. M. de Cour- 
celles was pleased—so pleased, indeed, 
that he made a great self-sacrifice and 
invited all the children to a féte at his 
beautiful house. His sister, Madame 
Pélissier, and his housekeeper prepared 
the feast, and saw that the children 
had plenty to eat, and M. de Courcelles 
gave a pretty gift to each child and a 
new franc-piece. Although he had a 
grave and dreamy manner, he pos- 
sessed that rare, inexplicable charm to 
which children are so sensitive. His 
little guests deserted Madame Pélissier 
and clung to M. de Courcelles. They 
showed no inclination for games, un- 
less he played in them also; and at last. 

















in desperation, he conducted a few of 
them to his beautiful bedroom, that 
they might amuse themselves with a 
collection of clever mechanical toys 
which were stored away in the armoire. 

He was asked for minute explana- 
tions of every object in the room. His 
chest of drawers was rummaged, his 
cupboards explored. At that time 
there stood near the bed another S. An- 
tony. It was of marble, excellently 
sculptured. The saint was repre- 
sented as a boy; and the youthful, deli- 
cate face seemed, if you looked at it 
suddenly, to smile at the Holy Child, 
who was so tenderly held in the boy’s 
arms. It was the work of an Italian 
who had died in poverty in the Quar- 
tier Latin. But that morning an acci- 
dent had occurred. A clumsy servant 
knocking over the pedestal, the figure 
had been dashed against the leg of the 
bedstead, breaking off the nose and the 
fingers of both hands, and entirely de- 
stroying the beauty of the work. 

M. de Courcelles looked at this re- 
gretfully whilst the little Columbine 
clung to his hand. “See,” said he, 
“how quickly the work of months, per- 
haps of a lifetime, may be spoilt. My 
servant has broken the dream of one 
who is now dead, and I have lost my 
dear S. Antony.” 

Warm fingers tightened on _ his. 
“Cannot Monsieur get another?’ 

“No, little one, I cannot get another 
8S. Antony; and I shall miss him every 
morning and evening.” 

“It is a great damage, Monsieur.” 

“It is, dear child, but I must resign 
myself, unless the saints send me an- 
other like it.” 

“Perhaps they will, Monsieur.” 

The hours of M. de Courcelles’ self- 
sacrifice ticked themselves away. The 


children went home and left him to his 
dreams and his warm self-satisfaction. 

It was two years after the perform- 
ance of his play that he received a 
visit from a stranger, who was an- 
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nounced as the Abbé Cadic. M. de 
Courcelles was vexed by the interrup- 
tion, but he rose with a courteous smile 
to receive his visitor. He saw a young 
priest with a sweet and placid face, 
dressed in the ordinary clerical dress, 
but more shabby and worn and shiny 
than M. de Courcelles had ever seen it. 

“I hope you will forgive me, Mon- 
sieur, for disturbing you thus,” the 
young man said presently, with a 
blush. 

“But certainly, M. l’Abbé. 
your service.” 

“Do you remember, then, Monsieur, 
a little girl called Marie Mottoe?” 

M. de Courcelles went to the cup- 
board of his memory, but found no 
Marie Mottoe. He shook his head. 

“She took the part of Columbine in 
your harlequinade of two years ago.” 

“Ah! Columbine. Yes, now I remem- 
ber the child—a dear little girl with a 
genius for dancing. I can see her 
again; she had such an eager little 
pale face and such a lively mind that 
her thoughts seemed to be written in 
her eyes. How is she, then, Mon- 
sieur?” 

“She is dying, I fear—or rather I 
think I hope it, for she has an evil in- 
heritance from her poor mother, and 
her life would be either too hard or 
too fatally easy.” 

“Dying, Monsieur? 


I am at 


You grieve me. 


What is the matter with her, poor 
child ?” 

“Hip disease.” 

M. de Courcelles shuddered. “How 


ugly, how inexplicable a thing is all 
disease! And she who danced so 
well!” 

“Her aunt thinks it the judgment of 
Heaven for the part she played in 
your harlequinade, and for her mother’s 
sins.” 

“Poor little one! How hard these 
respectable people can be! But how 
did she get it?” 

“She fell and sprained her leg. It 
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wus not treated properly. She is a del- 
icate child, and the disease began and 
has progressed very quickly. The end 
is inevitable, but I hope it may be 
quick. For the dear little one is quite 
prepared.” 

The Abbé Cadic bent to pat the 
poodle’s shaven back and—though this 
is not certain—to wink back his tears. 
For his monotonous, hard-working life 
knew one radiant passion, a singular 
devotion to children. He loved all his 
flock, even those sheep which were 
gray or black; but for the lambs he had 
a peculiar tenderness. He delighted to 
baptize them, to hear their confessions, 
to absolve their little childish offences, 
to see them receive their first Com- 
munion. He raised his head and 
looked at M. de Courcelles with wistful 
eyes. “This little one has a great de- 
votion for you, Monsieur. Children 
cherish these ardent affections for 
those above them. The flame burns 
very brightly even when it is fed only 
by a dim remembrance. She has 
spoken of you often; it would please 
her very well if you sent her some mes- 
sage. She seems to have some little 
trouble on her mind—an anxiety, a rest- 
lessness which she does not explain; 
perhaps you could dissolve it by some 
kind words, which I would repeat.” 

He rose aud stood there fingering his 
hat, looking at M. de Courcelles anx- 
iously. The other rose too. “If M. 
Abbé will conduct me, I will go and 
see the little Columbine.” 

They went together to a poor street, 
and up a flight of stairs to a small but 
clean garret, which was decorated by 
a cheap print of the Crucifixion and a 
bright figure of the Madonna. A gera- 
nium stood in the window-sill, and not 
far from it was the little bed where 
Columbine lay. 

She tried to rise, but the cumbrous 
irons in which her leg was fixed pre- 
vented her from doing so. She turned 


a radiant face towards the two men. 
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M. de Courcelles kissed her. He 
stood by the bedside, holding her hand 
and talking to her tenderly and humor- 
ously, doing his utmost to cheer and 
amuse her. At last he turned to go, 
but a very bony little hand detained 
him. 

“The saints have not sent Monsieur 
another 8S. Antony?” she asked, with 
evident anxiety. 

“But no, dear child, not as yet.” 

“Perhaps they may some day.” 

“Perhaps, dearie. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Monsieur.” 

The priest conducted M. de Cour- 
celles to the door, and gripped his thin 
white hand so hard that the red marks 
did not fade from it for a minute or 
so. Then he ran up the stairs with 
quite unclerical speed. 

As he entered the room Marie evi- 
dently concealed something from him 
under her pillows. The Abbé Cadic 
was grieved, but he said nothing. 

“Now, little one, are you not happy?” 
he asked. “You have seen your dear 
friend, and he is going to send you 
grapes and wine and toys and pretty 
books.” He held up his hands with a 
gesture that expressed a plenitude of 
good things. 

“IT am well content, Father,” said the 
little girl. There was a shade of eva- 
sion in her voice, and her face as she 
turned it towards the window was 
marked with the anxiety that poverty 
and the consideration of money write 
on the faces of the poor, even on their 
children. 

In the weeks that followed Marie 
grew worse; she had times of great 
suffering, and the sight of her worn 
little face saddened the heart of her 
friend) the Abbé more than her death 
could have done. 

A time came when she seemed so 
near death that he administered the 
last Sacraments. But she rallied for 
a little, and the pain seemed to cease. 
But still her troubled little soul looked 
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out piteously through her eyes, as 
though seeking dumbly something for 
which she would not ask. One day 
the Abbé was with her, and her sad- 
ness so grieved him that he determined 
to find out the cause. Marie always 
set aside some of M. de Courcelles’ 
grapes for her friend. And these he 
accepted, to please her. He ate the 
grapes, then spoke, one big hand laid 
upon her little one. “Dear child,” he 
said, “you are sad, and I would have 
you go into our dear Lord’s presence 
with a smile. Is there then nothing 
that I can do for you? Your con- 
science is clear, but something troubles 
you still: tell it, then, to your old 
friend, and see whether he cannot help 
you.” 

Marie raised her head and looked at 
him with intense eagerness. “Oh, Fa- 
ther,” she said, “would you, could you 
give me a franc?” 

The Abbé Cadic started. This 
thought of money coming from a dying 
ehild shocked him. It seemed to him 
like a dark cloud obscuring the inno- 
cent child’s soul. He fumbied in his 
pockets and produced a franc. 

“Here is the franc, Marie.” 

Her thin, hot fingers seized it; then 
putting it beside her she began to feel 
in the mattress for something which 
was hidden there. To the priest’s sur- 
prise, she presently produced a little 
hoard of money. 

“Count it, Father,” she cried. 
He counted the coins solemnly. 
francs and twenty-five centimes.” 
She turned a radiant face towards 
him, and clasped his hands with both 
hers. “Dear Father,” she said, speak- 
ing almost incoherently in her haste, 
“go thou to Papa Lepage at the cor- 
ner of the Rue d’Alsace; you will see 
there a beautiful S. Antony; he is but 
six and a half francs, and Papa Le- 
page promised that I should have him 
for six, for I have waited to buy him 
for two years, and I thought I should 
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never get the money, for once when I 
got it I gave a franc to Mére Coquelin 
because she had no food, and once I 
lost fifty centimes through a hole in 
my pocket. Go there, Father, quickly, 
lest the Pére Lepage should have sold 
it.” 

The Abbé hurried away to Papa Le- 
page’s. He had no artistic sense, this 
pure-souled, kindly young man, but he 
was struck by the ugliness of the plas- 
ter S. Antony at his first glance. There 
it stood, in the sordid little shop, wait- 
ing for its child admirer to ransom it. 
An innocent but deeply-rooted love of 
bargaining made the priest haggle for 
some time over the price of the figure; 
and he was crowned with triumph 
when he came out of the shop with 
the bulky possession and a franc to the 
good. He returned to the child’s gar- 
ret and laid the parcel on the bed, then 
undid the string, because she was too 
weak to do so. 

She gave a little cry of joy. “Ah! 
heavens, how beautiful it is, this S. An- 
tony! And when will Monsieur come 
and see it? I hope well that I shall 
live to see his pleasure.” 

“I shall fetch him now,” said the 
Abbé; and away he went, striding 
through the rain, and praying as he 
went. I do not think he knew that in 
his innermost heart he was jealous of 
Marie’s love for M. de Courcelles. He 
wondered why this grave dreamer 
should win so easily what he himself 
persistently courted. But that is a 
riddle as old as mankind and as fresh 
as the morning dew. When he reached 
the big house he rang the bell and 
stood there, dripping with rain and 
panting. The servant, a supercilious 
varlet and an avowed priest hater, told 
him that M. de Courcelles was en- 
gaged. The Abbé urged the importance 
of his message. The servant replied 
that his master was engaged with M. 
Saint-Simon, at that time the greatest 
philosopher in France. The Abbé 
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grew angry. “M. Saint-Simon can 
wait, but Death can’t,” he said, and 
pushed his way into the hall. 

The man showed him into the pres- 
erce of M. de Courcelles and his fa- 
mous guest, and for a moment the 
priest felt an overwhelming shyness. 
He was of another world, and his 
world was rainy and bleak and pov- 
erty-stricken, whilst theirs was warm 
and cultured and smooth. He bowed 
awkwardly. There was appeal in his 
eyes. 

“It is your little Columbine,” he 
blurted out; “she is dying, Monsieur: 
can you not come with me?” 

M. de Courcelles looked from one 
man to the other; perhaps he was 
noting the contrast. Then he turned 
to M. Saint-Simon. “You will excuse 
me,” he said, and followed the priest 
out into the rain. They walked so 
quickly that the older man _ could 
scarcely find breath to speak; but his 
younger companion related to him the 
story of the sadness of Columbine, of 
her secret, and of the purchase of the 
figure. 

“It is very ugly,” he said. 

“M. Abbé, I am not blind; I shall 
not fail to see its beauty.” 

As they went into the garret, Marie’s 
aunt and cousin withdrew to the door. 
The child appeared almost unconscious, 
and she did not recognize M. de Cour- 
celles until he bent over her and raised 
her in his arms. Then she opened her 
eyes and looked at him with rapture. 
“Monsieur, the saints have sent you 
another S. Antony—oh, but so beauti- 
ful! They have colored him whilst 

See.” 
him the 


they kept you waiting. 
The priest handed 
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“Dear child,” said M. de Courcelles, “I 
have never had a present I valued so 
much. I shall put it in the place of 
the old one, and look at it morning 
and night, and remember the little Col- 
umbine, and——” His voice broke sud- 
denly. He knelt beside the bed hold- 
ing one wasted little hand; and the 
priest—jealously, one must admit—held 
the other whilst he knelt in prayer. 

So Columbine, with a great content 
in her heart, fell asleep; and looking at 
her, they saw that she was dead. 

The Abbé and M. de Courcelles went 
downstairs. They were both weeping, 
and they did not try to conceal it. 
The Abbé wiped his eyes with a ma- 
genta-colored handkerchief. Then he 
fumbled in his pockets for string. 

“I will fasten him up for you,” he 
said huskily, and he took the figure 
from M. de Courcelles. “It was kind 
of you, Monsieur, to accept him, for he 
is an ugly fellow, and his cheeks are 
too rosy for a saint.” 

M. de Courcelles leant against the 
door. “He is an ugly fellow, M. l’Abbé, 
as you say,” he answered; “but he 
speaks to me of that which is most 
beautiful in the world—of the humanity 
of Christ, of child love and child in- 
nocence. He speaks to me of that 
which is real. He calls me out of 
dreamland to see what is lovely, and 
yet tangible, and common as the dai- 
sies in the grass. I have sought the 
light through dim and phantasmal 
places, I have looked for it with aching 
eyes; and now a little child and an 
ugly plaster figure have shown it to 
me. I shall not forget.” 

That is why the ugly S. Antony 
stands beside M. de Courcelles’ bed. 

W. M. Letts. 
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SHIPS AND THEIR BUILDERS 


It would be difficult to say by how 
many thousands of successive and im- 
perceptible stages the birch canoe of 
the Stone Ages has been transformed 
into the imposing and costly battle- 
ship of to-day. After many centuries of 
slow and gradual .improvements we 
have arrived at our present perfection 
in ship-building; but it is a perfection 
at which future generations will smile 
indulgently, for with all our ingenious 
appliances, science and the whole civ- 
ilized world assisting, we shall next 
year take only another small step in 
advance, though we do not yet know 
to-day what shape it will assume. We 
could no more build or even imagine at 
this moment the ship of the thirtieth 
century than the savage in the Age of 
Stone could make or imagine our ship 
of to-day. We can only slowly add to 
and improve upon the old, always with 
that curious tendency of the mind to 
consider our present improvements as 
final. 

Indeed, it may be said that our ships 
grow with us just as the shell grows 
with the snail; a slow process which 
we cannot hasten or anticipate. It is 
a singular reflection that if a prophet 
were to show us as in a mirror the ship 
of the next generation, we could per- 
haps build one like it, but we could 
most probably not use it. When we 
try to take too many steps at a time, 
endeavoring to accelerate this slow 
process of growth, we are taken back 
by inexorable fate. The impossibility 
of achieving anything before its ap- 
pointed time was clearly shown by 
that once so famous ship, the Great 
Eastern. Launched in 1857, having a 


length from end to end of 680 feet, 
nothing in the least approaching it had 
ever been seen before, and her then 
extraordinary 


dimensions dwarfed 


everything afloat. Fifty years ago she 
was one of the wonders of the world, 
and people travelled great distances 
merely to see what the whole world 
was talking of. But she had one 
drawback, suspected neither by builder 
nor designer; she was before her time. 
For several reasons this “Leviathan,” 
as she was once named, failed utterly 
as a passenger ship. The height and 
comfort of her cabins, her luxurious 
appointments never before equalled, 
all failed to draw passengers in days 
when the great public was not yet edu- 
cated to foreign excursions, and for 
the first few years of her existence 
the great wonder of the age was practi- 
eally unused, remaining at anchor in 
one port or another as a show at six- 
pence a head. She did good service 
later on, when surrounding civilization 
had advanced another step, as a cable 
ship, but the purpose for which she 
was built was never realized. To-day, 
when the appointed time has arrived, 
this once astounding size is practically 
the rule for new ocean liners. The 
latest Cunarder, the Carmania, is 676 
feet long, and with her five stories of 
decks and cabins will be as great a 
success as the Great Eastern was a 
failure. 

We are very proud of our magnificent 
creations that “walk the waters like 
things of life,” and to make them more 
lifelike we have fancifully endowed 
them with sex. As if to confirm this 
semblance of life, ships when lost re- 
turn as ghosts, haunting the high seas 
and adding a supernatural terror to the 
actual dangers of the deep. The Flying 
Dutchman, Captain Vanderdecken com- 
mander, has been seen as often as the 
Sea Serpent and must be as true. To 
see her means death. If on a foggy 
winter’s day or on a starlit summer's 
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night you should suddenly see a 
strange craft of unfamiliar build sail- 
ing swiftly by in a dead calm, look well 
at her, for it is the last strange thing 
‘you will sée in this world. You shall 
see, distinctly but spectrally outlined, 
three tiers of little windows with lit- 
tle white curtains behind and little red 
flower-pots on the narrow window-sills. 
On the top of that, on the high quar- 
ter-deck, you shall see Vanderdecken 
walking moodily, and if the swell lifts 
her up and projects the captain’s dark 
silhouette against the sky, you shall 
see the stars shine through him. You 
shall see the crew of squat, sturdy men 
in wide breeches and wooden shoes, 
smoking canaster in long clay pipes 
with a suspicious little blue flame play- 
ing on the bow! of each. You shall 
hear yourself hailed in unknown, un- 
ecouth accents through a Dutch speak- 
ing-trumpet, and then suddenly noth- 
ing will be seen but the white fog or 
the stars reflected tremblingly on the 
black waves where the strange ship 
was a second before. But the ther- 
mometer is already falling fast in the 
eaptain’s cabin, the hand of the barom- 
eter travels fast towards gale and 
hurricane, the hidden reef comes nearer 
and nearer—any Ancient Mariner can 
tell you all about it. If he happens 
to be an old Breton salt, he will tell 
you—for there are more ghosts than 
one—how one day, or night, for it was 
in a fog under the weird midnight sun 
of Iceland, the Reine-Berthe, one of their 
sister ships from Paimpol, suddenly 
bore down upon them; how they in the 
Marie fortunately kept her off with 
spars and staves; how the crew of the 
Reine-Berthe whispered mysteriously, in 
reply to their angry remonstrances, 


that they could not have sounded their 
foghorn because it was forbidden to 
them to make a noise; and how that 
was not the Reine-Berthe but her ghost; 
how they had been speaking to the 
spectres of dead friends aud neighbors, 
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for the whole fishing-fleet returned 
safely to Paimpol, but the Reine never 


‘came home, and not a spar of her was 


ever seen. He may tell you, if he is 
in a talkative mood, how next Iceland 
season the brand-new Leopoldine must 
have seen the dread Reine-Berthe while 
they were busy with the travelling 
bank of codfishes, and could not have 
escaped her, for she too never came 
home, and poor beautiful Gaud Gaos, 
on her knees in the small chapel of 
Pors-Even, prayed to the Virgin Star 
of the Sea and to all the saints in vain. 

The first ship was of course, as the 
name still implies, simply scooped out 
of a log of wood; but with primitive 
tools this must have been a formidable 
task, and rafts were probably first in 
use. In the time of Homer both ships 
and rafts were used, for though Odys- 
seus always speaks of his black ships. 
he himself when put to it, constructed 
a raft of “twenty pines that reached 
unto heaven,” and though of such 
superfluous length not very strong 
either, for as we know, it came to 
grief. The great Greek Waster of 
Cities probably never existed and his 
craft is very fabulous, as must also be 
those of Ptolemy Philopator and Hiero 
of Syracuse, which Athenzeus describes 
with a minuteness of detail almost con- 
vincing though the facts are so start- 
lingly improbable. The marvellous 
ship of Ptolemy required four thousand 
rowers to move it, and carried the com- 
paratively small number of three thou- 
sand marines—“‘or at least,” says Athe- 
neeus on the ancient principle of speak- 
ing the truth and shaming the devil, 
“two thousand eight hundred and 
fifty.” A historian cannot be too par- 
ticular. After this proof of pains- 
taking research who can doubt him 
when he describes Ptolemy’s pleasure 
or river boat called the Thalamegus, a 
floating palace if ever there were one, 
with colonnades, three or four banquet- 
ing-rooms with no more than twenty 














doors, bedrooms, women’s chambers, 
all repeated on the second deck with the 
addition of a temple of Venus contain- 
ing a marble statue of the goddess. 
On the third deck, instead of a modern 
smoking-room, this astounding ship 
carried a pillared hall dedicated to Bac- 
chus, capable of holding thirteen 
couches, and the roof, says Athenzeus, 
corresponded to the character of the 
god,—which is a dark saying. 

There may ‘e a little more truth in 
Hiero’s ship, the Alevandrian, for it was 
designed and built by Archimedes. 
Though meant for war, it was almost 
as luxuriously fitted as the Thalamegus, 
with the addition of floating gardens 
and climbing ivy in casks. Its warlike 
purpose, however, was indicated by 
eight towers, six men standing on each, 
and these erections themselves were 
filled with stones and darts. The ship 
was practically armor-clad, being en- 
cased in lead and iron; it carried every- 
thing required to devastate an enemy’s 
port, with catapults made by Archi- 
medes and therefore bound to be emi- 
nently effective, and—here follows a 
very human but regrettable fact—when 
it was finished, and Hiero discovered 
too late that there was not a harbor in 
Sicily large enough to admit it, he gave 
it away as a present to the King of 
Egypt, who might, for what Hiero 
knew, try some day to use it against 
him! But people did not think so far 
ahead in those days. The next histori- 
cal ship, Cleopatra’s Galley, is probably 
more authentic. Shakespeare de- 
scribes it as a burnished throne which 
burned on the water, the poop was 
beaten gold, purple the sails, and An- 
tony must have thought this royal 
pleasure yacht the very last word in 
naval magnificence, used as he was 
to his own warlike and stern triremes. 
The purple sails, probably of silk, 


were more for ornament than use, the 
motive power being of course the gal- 
ley-slaves chained to the benches amid- 
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ship, Egyptian galleys having been pro- 
pelled by rowers ever since three thou- 
sand years before Christ. It is worth 
noting in this place how long this in- 
human method of propelling ships re- 
mained in use. 

As late in the world’s history as the 
year 1561 a queen as fascinating as An- 
tony’s dark mistress—Mary, Queen of 
Scots—returning from France to take 
possession of her native kingdom, only 
escaped being captured by Elizabeth by 
the swiftness of her galley-slaves. The 
young and sensitive girl showed a 
great interest in the slaves chained to 
the oars of the royal galley, interceded 
on their behalf, and ordered that none 
of them should be struck or ill-treated 
while she was on board. Many of 
her unfortunate slaves may have been 
of gentle birth and breeding; John 
Knox, the great reformer and Mary’s 
greatest enemy, had been for two years 
a galley-slave himself, and the immor- 
tal author of “Don Quixote” pulled an 
oar on a pirate ship for four long years. 
Who can realize to its fullest extent 
the mortal agony suffered for five thou- 
sand years by these slaves chained to 
the oars, whose name was synonymous 
for all that is most horrible and de- 
grading, whose countless millions must 
have included thousands upon thou- 
sands of well-bred and well-educated 
men, many of high social standing or 
rank, some of them, as we know, the 
very keenest intellects of their age? In 
sheer horror it left the American slav- 
ery far behind; and yet we do not owe 
the removal of this curse, that afflicted 
humanity for fifty centuries or more, 
to any humanitarian impulse or propa- 
ganda; the inhuman practice died out in 
the end merely because improvements 
in the science of navigation superseded 
it. 

The abolition of maritime slavery 
was soon followed by a very necessary 
alteration in the fabric of our ships. 
Instead of always adding a little, they 
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were made more manageable, early in 
the seventeenth century, by removing 
the high forecastles and poops, which 
resembled those of unwieldy Chinese 
junks. Until that date ships looked 
exactly like two small houses joined 
together by a narrow yard and sur- 
mounted by four tall masts with huge 
sails painted with armorial bearings. 
We sometimes see miniature models in 
silver of full-rigged ships of that type, 
dainty and picturesque ornaments on 
dining-tables or in silversmiths’ shops. 
Very pretty, too, it is to see high up 
amongst the rafters in the dim twilight 
of Continental churches such dainty 
wooden models of ships hanging be- 
tween the cobwebs of ages, as Ex Votos 
or small but glorious reminders of 
fights well fought. It is perhaps as 
well that we do not do that sort of 
thing any more, for models of our mod- 
ern men-of-war would not look half 
so picturesque as these tiny brown toys 
with their delicate tracery of masts 
and spars, yards and ropes. We say, 
perhaps with truth, that our modern 
war-vessels are in their very ugliness 
emblems of massive power and 
strength; but paradoxical as it may 
sound, we are no judges of contem- 
porary questions, for our descendants 
will surely not admire our Minotaurs 
and Devastations, and the subjects of 
Henry VII. thought very kindly of the 
Great Harry with her two houses, her 
tier upon tier of little doors and win- 
dows with carved scrollwork, with 
painted sails and flagstaffs fore and 
aft, with the ungainly neck and head 
of some sea-serpent stretched out in 
front as a defiant figurehead. They, 
too, never saw the like of it in power 
and strength before. 

The formidable and invincible Ar- 
mada of Philip of Spain was hand- 
somely painted and upholstered, with 
silver statuettes of saints, colored lan- 
terns, silken hangings, whiffs of in- 


cense and other un-English parapherna- 
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lia. And it came to a bad end; but it 
was bad seamanship, not its likeness 
to Cleopatra’s Barge in magnificence, in 
coloring and in gilt, that did the mis- 
chief. With an Admiral! like Medina 
Sidonia, who earnestly begged his sov- 
ereign to spare him the unwelcome 
honor because of his utter ignorance of 
the sea and of ships, an Armada as 
powerful and as ugly as our Channel 
Fleet would have come to grief. In 
those happy-go-lucky days anybody of 
sufficient rank with some military ex- 
perience on shore was supposed good 
enough to command a fleet. This was 
one of the things, like playing the vio- 
lin, which people did not know whether 
they could do unless they tried. Prince 
Rupert acted as general on land and 
as admiral at sea; Blake was a cavalry 
officer at Taunton and a sailor on the 
Tagus; but what would we now think 
of Lord Kitchener as Commander of 
the Mediterranean Fleet? We do not 
say he could not do it if he tried, but it 
would certainly have been expected of 
him in the seventeenth century. 

An unromantic and slightly ludicrous 
feature made matters even worse for 
the Armada, for Sidonia was accused 
of being, to some extent, a coward. 
He anticipated our ironclads by mak- 
ing his state cabin, not his ship, bullet- 
proof by padding its walls with bales 
of wool, and when the fight was get- 
ting too hot he retired to that safe cor- 
ner to say his prayers. An admiral 
must do that like everybody else, but 
there is a time for everything. “A 
mismanaged affair,” said Philip, “but 
Providence clearly did not mean it to 
succeed, or it would have succeeded in 
spite of you, so there’s no more to be 
said.” This is how the devout king 
worked it out for himself, and how, in 
some more carefully chosen words, he 
actually explained the disaster co his 
faithful subjects under the sign man- 
ual. This made the muddle worse, 
for everybody knew that the ill-fated 

















expedition started under the special 
care and guidance of Providence to re- 
establish the true faith in Great Brit- 
ain. There may have been a Spaniard 
here and there who puzzled over this 
providential change of mind, but the 
Inquisition was always ready to ex- 
plain such small theological difficulties. 
Sidonia was allowed to go home to cul- 
tivate his vineyard in peace, vowing 
by all his gods that no king on earth 
would ever again make him go down to 
the sea in ships. 

The clumsy but magnificent galleons 
of Spain were a wonderful advance on 
the quaint-looking craft of the twelfth 
century as depicted in the Bayeux 
Tapestry. Curiously like a war canoe 
of the South Sea Islanders was the ship 
in which Harold crossed the Channel. 
It reared a monstrous figurehead both 
fore and aft, the sides of the open boat 
were lined symmetrically with the 
shields of his knights, and the short 
mast carried quite at the top a cross 
beam or yard of equal length. 

The Angevin and Plantagenet kings, 
having their possessions on both sides 
of the Channel, continually dragged 
their unfortunate queens and women- 
folk across in open boats like that of 
Harold. Princes and princesses, knights, 
villeins, even butchers, sat together on 
the benches through the tedious jour- 
ney, and when part of the crew was 
drunk, as happened on the Blanche Nef 
or White Ship on a memorable occasion, 
the horrors of such a Channel passage, 
sometimes extending over several days, 
cannot easily be reconciled to our ideas 
of regal state and comfort. The pas- 
sengers on the Blanche Nef, the best 
ship of the Norman fleet, which sailed 
or, rather, rowed from Barfleur in win- 
try weather, November 25, A.D. 1120, 
were, however, soon out of their mis- 
ery. Prince William, heir to the Brit- 
ish Crown and too gay a spark, made 
the sailors drunk and then insisted on 
their rowing as fast as they could, 
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with the consequence that the ship 
struck a rock almost in the same 
waters where the unfortunate steamer 
Hilda was recently lost, and all the 
princes, princesses, earls and barons 
perished, the only survivor, picked off 
the mast, being a butcher from Rouen. 
King Stephen of England (not yet king 
then) should have been on board, and 
he actually was on board before the 
ill-fated ship ieft Barfleur; but he very 
sensibly got out again, saying: “It was 
too crowded with fools for him!” 

This vivid picture of the manners 
and customs of the Middle Ages shows 
very distinctly that however semi-bar- 
baric its surroundings may have been, 
human nature was then very much the 
same as it is now. The hesitation of 
the cautious Stephen could easily be 
matched to-day. 

It sometimes happened that shipbuild- 
ers builded better than they knew. Did 
the master who constructed Nelson’s 
Victory anticipate her glorious career, 
or foresee that she would be held in 
veneration until not a beam or a plank 
of her will hold together? When they 
built a poor little junk—it was little 
better—for Amerigo Vespucci, they lit- 
tle thought she would navigate un- 
known seas, land at islands and conti- 
nents never before known to exist, and 
that their small Victoria would finally 
hang bodily (at least all that was left 
of her) for future ages to admire and 
to wonder at, high up in the cathedral 
of Lisbon. The gratitude of King 
Emanuel of Portugal went that length 
and could go no further, for not a 
penny that he promised did he ever 
give the great circumnavigator who 
added so much to his glory and do- 
minions. This economical monarch 
gave Vasco di Gama, before he started 
in another direction from Vespucci, 
plenty of letters of introduction that 
cost him nothing to all the sovereigns 
of the States where Vasco might touch 
on his voyage. To do the thing thor- 
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oughly well, he even gave him one for 
Prester John! This was, as everybody 
now knows, a Christian Pontiff-Ruler 
in Asia who only existed in the heated 
and credulous imagination of the Mid- 
dle Ages and never had any corporeal 
existence, neither he nor his realm, but 
they felt as certain of him as they 
did of the King of Jerusalem. The ad- 
dress of that letter must have puzzled 
the king and his council somewhat. 
We like to imagine them gravely and 
thoughtfully biting the ends of their 
quill pens, and finally deciding to omit 
the address altogether, a wrong one 
being worse than none at all. In those 
days kings sometimes sent propitiatory 
presents to foreign potentates for 
whose existence they often had only 
the word of some wandering sailor of 
doubtful veracity. Geography was 
still in its infancy, and the maps of 
the time that have been preserved for 
us are delightfully vague. When a 
map-maker had drawn as many lands 
as he was reasonably certain of, he 
gravely printed in small letters in the 
outlying open spaces still left on the 
parchment the tantalizing legend, Hic 
sunt leones—“here there are lions”—as 
if to say he could not be expected to go 
exploring there at the price. Well, for 
all that, one is sorry somehow not to 
live in times of such quaint good faith, 
and we are not in a position to throw 
stones at the Portuguese; for improb- 
able as it may seem, a Queen of Eng- 
land once sent a letter, unaddressed, to 
Alphonso V. of Portugal, because she 
did not even know his name! Neither 
Queen Margaret, the central figure in 
the Wars of the Roses, and one of the 
most brilliant women of her age, nor 
her minister or ‘secretary, Sir John 
Fortescue, knew the name of the 
prince who had already occupied the 
Portuguese throne for thirty years! 
Sir John sent the queen's letter under 
cover to the Earl of Ormonde, then in 
Portugal, asking him to address it for 
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them, in these words: “My lorde, be- 
cause we know not verily the King of 
Portugal’s name, the queen’s letter hath 
no superscription ...” The innocent 
ignorance of the Middle Ages could 
not be more happily illustrated. 
Mention of Vasco di Gama’s small 
Victoria recalls the fact that Columbus 
discovered America, or, rather, the ad- 
jacent islands, with three little ships, 
only one of them being so complete a 
ship as to have a deck! But he was 
very proud of his Lilliputian fleet, and 
refused to hoist his flag on the won- 
derful flagship that had a real deck on 
it unless the king, his master, con- 
ferred the title of Lord High Admiral 
on him, which was accordingly done. 
It was the time of rowing-galleys still, 
but they could not trust to rowing, 
having a vague idea that it was rather 
far, though how far or where they 
were going, they did not exactly know. 
It was a most romantic undertaking, 
only equalled perhaps, if we could 
realize it, by the startling contrast pre- 
sented by the marvel of the floating 
palace of to-day with her electric 
lights, smoking-rooms, drawing-rooms 
and table @héte, her wireless connection 
with the shore, her five stories of sump- 
tuous cabins, her captain’s knowledge 
to within a few minutes of the pre- 
cise hour and day when she will land 
her hundreds of passengers in that 
same New World, then a wilderness 
peopled by tribes of savages, reached 
after months of anxious travel, now 
one of the most powerful States on this 
globe, reached in a comfortable and 
safe journey of some six days. We 
think nothing of it, it is a common- 
place every-day event for us, but what 
romance of the Arabian Nights could 
exceed it in the eyes of Columbus. 
Within the comparatively short time 
of four hundred years, a more startling 
change has taken place on the high 
seas than in all the preceding four 
thousand years put together, for they 

















were ages of painfully slow develop- 
ment. The Egyptian Pharaohs of 3000 
B.C., would not have been beyund 
measure astonished by the small cara- 
vels of Columbus, but imagine Colum- 
bus on the bridge of the ss. Carmania 
going to America once more! The 
bridge indeed would be the safest 
place for him; before the engine-rooms 
and the mighty furnaces the admiral 
would cross himself and recoil in horror 
as from hellish devilry and enchant- 
ment; lost in the confusing streets and 
lanes of cabins, he would, as in a be- 
wildering nightmare, struggle on his 
way up to the fifth floor, the fifth level 
of this perplexing dream-city, and 
when safe at last on the bridge and up- 
per deck, under the dome of heaven, 
more perplexed than ever by a sudden 
return to the fifteenth century at the 
sight of the old familiar stars and 
well-known constellations; no change 
there since his day; there at last the 
puzzled ghost would feel at home 
again. 

But a hurried glance at the heavens 
would reveal to the wondering high 
admiral that the course of this en- 
chanted ship was rather too much 
North if bound for his America. In his 
time they headed their tiny ships 
further South, to strike the Caribbean 
coast or the Gulf of Mexico—of North 
America he knew nothing. Perhaps, 
thinks the troubled ghost, we are going 
out of our way for fear of pirates— 
what must pirates be like in these 
marvellous days? It is an unmixed 
blessing that these once so dreaded 
pests have not been equally developed, 
though an adventurous spirit like Co- 
lumbus would perchance miss and re- 
gret the excitement caused by these 
gentry, for whom in his time he had to 
keep such a keen look-out. These in- 
teresting sea-robbers, corsairs or buc- 
caneers, were not all Turks or Alger- 
ines; English pirates—it may come to 
some as a patriotic shock—but English 
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pirates contrived to give a remarkably 
good account of themselves in days 
gone by. The celebrated and vera- 
cious Scaliger mentions, fortunately 
only in Latin, that no pirates were su- 
perior to the English variety. But they 
have long since been improved off the 
surface of the sea. Practical times, 
when they came, did not allow of a 
calling that had nothing but its pictur- 
esque appearance in its favor, and the 
dreaded black flag, ornamented, if the 
pirate was a man of taste, with a 
white skull and cross-bones, is now 
seen no more, which from a purely ro- 
mantic point of view is matter of re- 
gret. The gray sea is now crowded 
with ships as gray, floating factory-like 
structures, practical to the last screw 
and bolt, but without color or beauty 
of any kind, whereas the pirate craft 
with its orange-tinted lateen sail, its 
shining brass carronades, its pictur- 
esque ruffians armed to the teeth, was 
a thing of beauty—seen from a dis- 
tance. At close quarters the expres- 
sion “armed to the teeth” was a trifle 
too literally true, for the perfect pirate 
is always represented as carrying for 
convenience a naked sword or cutlass 
between his teeth. They lingered, 
wholly superfluous, for a little on the 
stage of the high seas within recent 
times under the name of privateers, 
and in the earlier transition days they 
were still dangerous enough. Sir 
Francis Drake, the “Dragon” so much 
feared by the Spaniard, was, during a 
great part of his glorious career, long 
before he developed into a knighted ad- 
miral, the best pirate we ever had. It 
is true that some of his notorious plun- 
dering was done under letters of 
marque, under cover of a commission 
as privateer from Queen Elizabeth; 
but the line between an _ honest 
privateer and a dishonest pirate 
was always a fine one, and never 
very clearly drawn in his case. It 
is certain that when Drake took a 
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ship or a town he first plundered it on 
his own account and then took pos- 
session of what he did not want for 
Queen Elizabeth. One has a kind of 
suspicion that the piratical navy of 
the Dey of Algiers must have been 
worked very much on the same mutual 
and convenient lines, under circum- 
stances of blood-curdling romance such 
as we shall see no more, for in 1816 
Lord Exmouth bombarded the city of 
Algiers as a final and this time quite 
efficient protest. In any case, since 
in the year 1864 the last five pirates 
were hanged in London, the captain of 
the Carmania can now take his floating 
hotel from one port to another without 
fear of meeting anything colorably 
pretty on the way at all, except per- 
haps a dainty yacht or two. 

If we regret the loss of our elegant 
frigates and schooners, gliding with all 
sails set like gigantic but graceful 
white birds over the surface of the 
blue sea, our pleasure yachts are still 
as full of grace in line and in motion 
as the seagulls of our shores. And if 
we grumble at the clumsy and unro- 
mantic appearance of our battleships, 
let us remember that scene at Spit- 
head in which they took part, a scene 
as impressively romantic as any ever 
recorded in history, when the Dead 
Queen of the Sea passed slowly, and 
proudly to the last, between the som- 
bre lines of the mightiest fleet this 
world has ever seen, te the thunder 
of its floating-fortresses and with the 
miles-long canopy of its cannon-smoke 
as a funeral pall. No pageant of 
former ages, fantastic in color and 
gilt, ever matched this solemn and ma- 
jestic scene. It was as touching and 
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as beautiful in thought as it was im- 
posing in realization, incidentally prov- 
ing that men of this our dark and col- 
orless but “true and tender” North are 
not so entirely devoid of poetry and im- 
agination as they are supposed to be 
in this eminently practical age. 

Our ships are, after all, only a part 
of our mysterious, incomprehensible 
life here below. We can never under- 
stand it in the slightest if we do not 
continually bear in mind that the pres- 
ent has no existence except as a flash- 
ing instant connecting the long past 
with the longer future. Somewhere on 
that long line which connects the birch 
canoe with the coming “aerial navies 
grappling in the central blue,” we have 
to place the Carmania of the merchant 
and the Black Prince of the royal navy, 
with the full and uncomfortable knowl- 
edge, amongst so much that is uncer- 
tain, that the ships of which we are 
now so reasonably proud will be 
thought “very funny, you know,” in 
times to come. But the glamor, the 
glory and romance of life will ever 
be the same. They reside in ourselves, 
not in our creations and environment. 
Columbus's caravels were “funny,” but 
the great Genoese never will be, and 
we may feel confident that some great 
victorious admiral of the thirtieth cen- 
tury, while he laughs at the old and 
rare prints and models of the year 
1906, and though his single flagship 
might blow out of the water in five 
minutes the united navies of the Eng- 
land and Japan of to-day, will be proud 
to consider himself the equal of the 
Nelsons and Togos of that dim and 
curious past which somehow is our 
present. 
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“PROGRESS” IN CHINA 


Sir John Jordan takes up his duties 
as British Ambassador in Peking at a 
somewhat critical time. The Chinese 
Government is ostensibly engaged in a 
movement towards the reform of the 
Empire, and the general adoption of 
Western inventions and ideas. This 
movement, however, exhibits a curious 
complication of divergent forces and 
aims. Partly, no doubt, it is due to 
the conspicuous success achieved by 
Japan in effecting her entrance into the 
Family of’ Nations, hitherto confined to 
those of Europe and America; but 
there are many cross-currents, and the 
new spirit exhibited towards the rail- 
ways, the science, the finance, and even 
the political ideas of the West is oddly 
combined with the old aversion from 
foreigners which has hitherto been the 
leading characteristic of the civilization 
of China. The dispute about the ad- 
ministration of the Chinese Customs, 
which began in May with the subordi- 
nation of Sir Robert Hart to two high 
Chinese officials, and was somewhat 
inadequately composed at the begin- 
ning of June by the British acceptance 
of the explanations tendered by the 
Chinese Government, has now received 
a further solution, which must not, 
however, we fear, be regarded as nec- 
essarily final. The letter from the 
Foreign Office, read by Sir William 
Holland at the meeting of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Bristol on Tues- 
day, intimates that the verbal orders 
given by the Chinese Government to 
Sir Robert Hart to continue the Cus- 
toms administration as heretofore are 
now to be circulated in China, and 
thus the doubts left by the step taken 
in May are to be removed. The Chi- 
nese Government has, therefore, not 
exactly (as has been contended in 
some quarters) “wiped out” the loan 


agreements of 1896 and 1898, which 
provide that the Chinese Customs ad- 
ministration shall continue in its pres- 
ent form until the loans are repaid, for 
those agreements were implicitly re- 
affirmed by its note of June Ist; but 
it has not wholly removed the fear that 
attempts may hereafter be made to 
evade their spirit. The China Asso- 
ciation desired that Sir Robert Hart 
should be fully reinstated by an Impe- 
rial decree. Between that and the 
circulation in China of the verbal or- 
ders of two Chinese Ministers there is 
a wide difference, and Chinese in- 
genuity may hereafter—if not under Sir 
Robert Hart, at least under his suc- 
cessor in the near future—find means 
of evading the orders given by Tieb- 
Lang and Tang Shao-yi. The admin- 
istration may continue, and the loans 
may be duly served, but a beginning 
may be made by diverting surpluses to 
military uses—which was supposed to 
be the original motive for the change— 
and it is impossible to say, if the di- 
version once begins, how far it may 
eventually go. A less strong man 
than Sir Robert Hart may find it a 
difficult matter to check it, and the 
unity of the Powers, hitherto substan- 
tially maintained in their dealings 
with China, may become as liable to 
be broken up by direct appeals to their 
separate interests in the Further as it 
is in the Nearer East. Certain high 
Chinese officials are now trying to get 
rid of the foreign holders of railway 
concessions, which were granted so nu- 
merously in China in the years follow- 
ing the war with Japan, either by buy- 
ing them out, or by finding pretexts for 
hindering or frustrating the exercise of 
their rights. There is little doubt that 
they would get rid, if they could, of the 
European Customs officials; and the ir- 
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reparable damage to the trade and 
credit of China would probably not 
deter them. Their own interests are 
far from being identical with those 
of the Chinese Empire. 

From one point of view, of course, 
the movement towards doing without 
the foreigner may be looked on as a 
commendable attempt by the Chinese 
reformers to get hold of their own ad- 
ministration, in order to work it on 
Western, or at least on modern, lines. 
Undoubtedly since the victory of Japan 
ten years ago a real reform movement 
has been going on in China. Chinese 
who have studied abroad are no longer 
suspected, but welcomed, even by the 
Chinese Government. The Commission 
sent out to study foreign countries has 
had its conclusions submitted to an- 
other Commission, largely composed of 
respectable Conservatives; and as the 
result, an edict was issued a fortnight 
ago pledging the Government to con- 
tinue educational and administrative 
reforms, in preparation for the grant 
of a Constitution which shali remove 
the existing antagonism between the 
rulers and the ruled. Unofficially, the 
date of this Constitution has been as- 
signed as the year 1920. Extensive 
progress has been made with the 
reform of the provincial armies, it is 
stated, with excellent results; and an 
active band of earnest native reform- 
ers is using its influence to further 
the new ideas. China will not leave 
Japan to civilize her, as was com- 
monly expected after the Peace of 
Portsmouth. Her reformers are eager 
that she shall civilize herself. They 
hold the theory, formerly the special 
property of the English Comtists, that 
nations must not take over an alien 
civilization, but must work out their 
own for themselves. That is now the 
theory of Nationalists -everywhere. 


The efforts of the Pan-Germans to com- 
bat it leave a strong impression of its 
truth. 





in China. 


At any rate, it is impossible not to 
feel a certain sympathy not only with 
the Chinese reformers, but even with 
the Conservatives, in their desire to get 


- rid of the foreigners, whose worst side 


is, unfortunately, often conspicuous. 
They are entitled, as Sir Robert Hart 
himself has pointed out, to regard their 
own country as commercially self-suf- 
ficing, and they regard themselves as 
infinitely superior in ethics and social 
life—at least, ideally—to the barbarians 
of the West. Our trade has been 
forced on them; they want to sell to 
us, but not to buy, thus restoring the 
mercantile system of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Europe; it is chiefly the emigrants 
who have learnt our better qualities, 
and their experience presents notable 
contrasts—for example, between their 
lot at Singapore and at San Francisco. 
But the progress of mankind is too 
strong for them, and the legitimate de- 
sire of Chinese reformers to render 
their country independent of European 
administrators by substituting capable 
natives is, unfortunately, only too likely 
to be exploited by the wholly retro- 
grade efforts of a corrupt governing 
class to keep up and extend their own 
power for their own personal profit. 
Nobody can seriously doubt that if the 
Customs administration passed under 
Chinese controi, the money would be 
largely diverted from its legitimate 
ends into the hands of individual man- 
darins; and if native officials were sub- 
stituted for Sir Robert Hart’s Euro- 
pean subordinates, the system of bri- 
bery and corruption which pervades all 
native administration would enter 
there also. For the ultimate good of 
Chinese civilization, no less than for 
that of the trade with Europe, we are 
entitled to insist on the continuance of 
the Customs administration under full 
European control, and as most of the 
trade is British, the control must nat- 
urally be British, too. Sir Edward 
Grey might, perhaps, have taken a 

















stronger line in the recent dispute. He 
has preferred the more courteous and 
less drastic course. That may, after all, 
prove the best in dealing with China; 
but the Government must now be held 
strictly, if politely, to the letter of the 
verbal instructions given to Sir Robert 
Hart by his new superiors; the Cus- 
toms administration must go on, ab- 
solutely as before. 

It is equally in the interest of the 
Chinese reformers, no less than of 
British trade, that the British Govern- 
ment should take a firm line in dealing 
with the claims arising from the recent 
outbreaks of piracy, which, in the 
opinion of some observers, may vir- 
tually close the West River to Euro- 
pean trade. The prevalence of piracy 
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in China as a profession is only 
a proof of the impotence of the 
provincial authorities, and the Chi- 
nese Government may well be re 
minded that opening treaty ports car- 
ries with it the implied duty to protect 
the traders who resort to them. We 
must not sit down calmly under these 
outrages, for the sake of China as well 
as for our own. A firm hand is al- 
ways needed in dealing with Chinese 
officials, and to keep China up to her 
réle of a progressive Power will do the 
cause of progress nothing but good 
Happily, Sir John Jordan has thirty 
years’ experience of the Chinese char- 
acter in China, varied only by his ex- 
perience of it in Korea, and is a per- 
sona grata at Peking. 





THE LATER POEMS OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Hazlitt in one of the greatest pas- 
sages of his prose made a kind of epic 
of the adventures of Coleridge’s mind 
among the arts and philosophies and 
religions of the world, and his epic con- 
cluded with the bitter reflection that 
all this mass of learning and eloquence 
had ended in swallowing doses of op- 
livion and in writing paragraphs for 
the Courier. If there were any living 
writer capable of making such an epic 
about William Morris he would not 
have ‘to deal only with the adventures 
of a mind, with dreams and passive 
experiences, nor would there be any 
bitterness of disappointment in his 
close. For Morris, who began like 
Coleridge with a poetry of pure ro- 
mance and who rivalled even Cole- 
ridge in his curiosity and learning, was 
never even threatened by the dangers 
that overcame Coleridge and have 
weakened so many minds like his. He 
was not one of those who cannot find 
their way out of dreams into an in- 
spiring reality. Romance for him was 
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not an idle refuge from facts that he 
feared, nor did he lose his music with 
his youth. Having dreamt of a beauti- 
ful world, he was not satisfied with his 
dream but tried to make it come true. _ 
He acted as well as thought like a poet, 
and therefore he was able at last to 
make his poetry out of his own actions._ 
The few poets who have done this are 
the heroes of their kind, and they die 
in a glory of victory like that which 
surrounded Nelson at Trafalgar. They 
are men whom no experience can rob 
of their hope and their passion, who 
love life and yet withstand it, who en- 
dure without falling into any habit of 
dull acquiescence, in whom the ardor 
of dawn persists through the burden 
and heat of the day until it is renewed 
in the flush of sunset. Many even of 
those who most admire Morris have re- 
gretted that, like Milton, he should 
have spent so much of his middle age 
upon the bitterness of controversy. 
They think that the great poet, the 
great artist, was wasted in declaiming 
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..to indifferent crowds at street corners. 
They forget what a terrible amount of 
living must go to the making of a few 
great verses; and they, like the rest of 
the world, seem not to be aware that a 
few poems of Morris's late life are of 
a different order of greatness from any- 
thing which he wrote while he was still 
content to be only a poet and an ar- 

_tist. Morris himself would have been 
angry at any attempt to justify his 
actions by the quality of his writings. 
“So great was his desire to better the 
lives of the poor that he came to think 
of his poetry almost as a stolen amuse- 
ment, and he wrote but little of it in 
his later years. That little may do 
more at last to persuade the world 
than all his preaching; for poetry was 
his proper language and in poetry alone 
was he able to make men see the 
glory of what he desired and so to in- 
flame them with his desire. Yet we 
may be sure that, unless his desire had 
been strong enough to move him to 
preach at street corners, it would never 
have moved him to write poetry like 
“The Message of the March Wind” or 
“Mother and Son.” 

These poems contain secrets of life 
that were hidden from all the other 
great poets of his time and from all the 
statesmen and philosophers; yet they 
are expressed in words so simple that 
an age which loves complexity for its 
own sake cannot understand their wis- 
dom and power. Men read the “De- 
fence of Guenevere,” and “Jason,” and 
“The Earthly Paradise.” But they 
seem to read “Sigurd” but little and 
“Poems by the Way” scarcely at all. 
Very likely after “The Earthly Para- 
dise” the world came to the conclusion 
that Morris had written enough poetry 
and took it for granted that “Sigurd” 
was only another long poem of the 
“Same kind. But the few who have 


read “Sigurd” know that it is a tale, 
not of things that never have been, 
but of things that are; that Morris 
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chose to tell this story of heroes be- 
cause life for him had become a heroic 
story full of wonder and beauty yet 
tainted by some malignant power that 
he, like Sigurd, went forth to discover 
and destroy. The evil things of the 
old Saga, the gold and the magic 
draught that bewildered Sigurd, seem 
in Morris’s poem to be symbols of all 
the evil of life; and when Sigurd, his 
mind clouded by the potion, rides 
blindly round the house of Brynhild, he 
seems to be an image of Morris himself 
ranging about the fires of industry and 
feeling that his strength too is bewil- 
dered by some spell that will not let 
him pierce them. Indeed the forces 
that make for the death of Sigurd and 
the end of the Nibelungs are vague and 
inexplicable in his telling of the story, 
as the forces that turn the labors of 
men to ugliness and squalor then 
seemed vague and inexplicable to Mor- 
ris himself. = 
“Sigurd” was published in 1876, and 
it was about this time that his mind 
began to be troubled with political 
questions. He had long wondered what 
ailed the modern world that it could 
produce nothing but ugliness. Now 
he saw that this ugliness was the 
symptom of a deep disease, and grad- 
ually all his passion and thought were 
gathered together into a desire to cure 
it. He !earnt to pity the world with a 
compassion so great that it left him 
no energy to spare for any more long 
works of original poetry; but in 1885 a 
series of poems of his began to appear 
in the Commonweal, the paper of the 
newly founded Socialist League. The 
first of them was “The Message of the 
March Wind.” Among others were 
“Mother and Son,” and “The Half of 
Life Gone.” All of them were pub- 
lished afterwards in “Poems by the 
Way” together with other poems new 
and old of varying merit. “Poems by 
the Way” appeared in 1891. Many 
volumes of minor poetry have had more 
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notice and praise than it has ever had; 
and this is my excuse for speaking of 
it now. I do not know why it has 
been neglected; perhaps because some 
of the poems in it are full of 
Socialism; perhaps because’ they 
are all very simple; and very likely be- 
cause the world is rather tired of the 
Earthly Paradise. But whatever the 
reason may be, the world is losing a 
great deal through its neglect. Mor?) 
ris always wrote his poetry too quickly, 
and there are faults of haste even in 
some of the best of these poems; but 
they are very small faults, while their 
merits are of a kind not to be found in 
any other poetry of our time. Morris 
had written poetry of pure romance, 
and then he turned away from romance 
to face the evils of his own day. He 
had looked first into the past and then 
into the present. In these poems he 
seems to look through the present into 
a future growing out of it and yet 
flushed with all the glory of the past, 
as if he were watching the life of man 
from a great height at sunset and 
straining towards the distances that 
would be revealed at dawn. But with 
this breadth of vision he combines the 
simplicity and clearness and poignancy 
of a ballad written about particular 
men and women. When _ Shelley 
dreamed of a golden age to be he could 
not connect it in any way with the 
present or with men and women as he 
knew them. Something wonderful was 
to happen, like the rising of Demogor- 
gon in “Prometheus Unbound,” and 
then the heart of man and of nature it- 
self would be changed. The moon and 
the earth would sing songs of joy to- 
gether and all harsher sounds would 
be lost in their music. Shelley could 
think of nothing) for regenerated man 
to do in his Paradise except wander 
among the flowers and write poetry 
about his own happiness, and his re- 
generated man seems to have lost his 
humanity with his sorrows. But Mor- 


ris thought of the men and women that 
he knew, not transformed by any mt- 
raculous change of nature, but freed 
by their own effort from the accidental 
evils of to-day. He imagined for them 
a life such as he had made for himself, 
full of delightful labors justly requited 
yet free from his own trouble of seeing 
all the world less fortunate than him- 
self. His dream was not of a flowery 7 
wilderness of beautiful wild creatures, 
but of a commonwealth that should 
make a well-ordered garden of the 
world, subduing it with happy toil and 
adorning it with noble buildings. He 
knew by experience what are the pleas- 
ures that never weary the mind of 
healthy man, and he enumerates them 
in this passage of “The Day is 
Coming”: ; 


And what wealth then shall be left us 
When none shall gather gold 

To buy his friend in the market, 

And pinch and pine the sold? 


Nay, what save the lovely city, 

And the little house on the hill, 

And the wastes and the woodland 
beauty 

And the happy fields we till; 


And the homes of ancient stories, 
The tombs of the mighty dead; 

And the wise men seeking out marvels, 
And the poet’s teeming head; 


And the painter’s hand of wonder; 
And the marvellous fiddle-bow, 
‘And the banded choirs of music: 
All those that do and know. 


Morris is the only poet who could 
have written such a ballad of the hopes 
of man, for to him alone had those 
hopes become as real and as definite as 
any tale of real men and women was 
to a ballad-maker. 

But even more moving is the “Mes- 
sage of the March Wind” with its con- 
trast between the delight of happy 
lovers in the beauty of the earth and 
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of the past and the lot of the city 
poor who can never enjoy that beauty. 


From township to township, o’er down 


and by tillage 
Far far have we wandered and long 


was the day: 

But now cometh eve at the end of the 
village, 

Where over the gray wall the church 
riseth gray. 


There is the delight expressed as only 
Morris could have expressed it; and 
then the wind blowing from London 
calls to his mind those to whom he 
cannot communicate it even with his 
magic of words. 


This land we have loved in our hope 
and our leisure 

For them hangs in heaven, high out of 
their reach; 

The wide hills o’er the sea-plain for 
them have no pleasure, 

The gray homes of their fathers no 
story to teach. 


The singers have sung and the builders 
have builded, 

The painters have fashioned their tales 
of delight; 

For what and for whom hath the 
‘world’s book been gilded, 

When all is for these but the blackness 
of night? 


But all the elements of his inspiration 
are most completely gathered and fused 
together in the poem called ‘Mother 
and Son.” In it a mother tells her 
baby of all the innermost secrets of 
her heart. The setting of the poem 
is so contrived that the poet too is able 
to speak in it of all the things that 
most deeply move him. The mother is 
a country woman now in London, who 
can contrast the joys of her past life 
with the miseries of the town. 


Now, to thee alone will I tell it 

That thy mother’s body is fair, 

In the guise of the country maidens 
Who play with the sun and the air; 
Who have stood in the row of the 
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In the August afternoon, 

Who have sat by the frozen water 

In the high day of the moon, 

When the lights of the Christmas feast- 
ing 

Were dead in the house on the hill, 

And the wild geese gone to the salt- 
marsh 

Had left the winter still. 


In a most wonderful passage she 
fancies that she can whisper these joys 
into the mind of her child, so that he 
shall keep them through all the labors 
ef his life. 


Ah, son, in the days of thy strife, 

If thy soul could but harbor a dream 
Of the blossom of my life. 

It would be as the sunlit meadows 
Beheld from a tossing sea, 

And thy soul should look on a vision 
Of the peace that is to be. 


For the son is to carry on the work of 
the father, who is such a one as Mor- 
ris himself, and the mother dreams that 
her child, begotten unlike the children 
of the city in a great love and hope, 
shall grow to be the deliverer of the 
world. 


But sure from the wise and the simple 

Shall the mighty come to birth; 

And fair were my fate, beloved, 

If I be yet on the earth 

When the world is awaken at last, 

And from mouth to mouth they tell 

Of thy love and thy deeds and thy 
valor, 

And thy hope that none can quell. 

So the poem ends. It is full, no doubt, 

of memories of Morris’s own youth, of 

his own hopes and fears and loves, 

but they are all adapted to the speaker 

with a divination of a woman’s heart 

such as no other writer except Tolstoy 

could have practised; and Tolstoy him- 

self, with his oriental half despair of 

man’s efforts could not have practised 

it to so noble a purpose. As an in- 

stance of this divination I will give 

a passage in which the mother recog- 
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nizes that her child will never again be poem that no youthful imagination 


so much her own as he is now. 


Lo amidst London I lift thee, 
And how little and light thou art, 
And thou without hope or fear, 
Thou hope and fear of my heart! 
Lo here thy body beginning, 

O son, and thy soul and thy life; 
But how will it be if thou livest 
And enterest into the strife, 

And in love we dwell together 
When the man is grown in thee, 
When thy sweet speech I shall hearken, 
And yet ’twixt thee and me 
Shall rise the wall of distance, 
That round each one doth grow, 
And maketh it hard and bitter 
Each other’s thoughts to know. 


There are many other beautiful things 
in “Poems by the Way,” but this, I 
think, is the chief of them all. It is a 


The Academy. 


could have produced; for it is full of 
the wisdom of years and pain, of hopes 
made real by labor and disappoint- 
ment, of the love that only comes with 
knowledge. It is as simple as an 
old song because Morris was in no? 
doubt about what he desired for him- 
self and for the world; it has all the 
magical sound and imagery of romance 
because his dreams were fashioned out 
of real things and with them he la- © 
bored to make his dreams come true. 
It is not a kind of fairy gift, a charm 
to make us forget the world; but 
rather a charm to make us love it, for, 
like the great actions of heroes, it 
gives us a deeper sense of the beauty 
and promise vf human life. 
A. Clutton Brock. 





THE AMERICAN EMPIRE. 


The British people will view with 
sympathy and understanding the Amer- 
ican occupation of Cuba. The period 
of chaos and misrule ip that island has 
reached its logical and inevitable cli- 
max in the armed intervention of the 
United States. No other solution of 
the impasse was possible, and the sit- 
uation which leaves Mr. Taft practi- 
cally dictator at Havana is one long 
discounted by far-sighted observers. 
The issues involved, however, for the 
United States are of a momentous 
character. The raising of the Ameri- 
can flag in Cuba signalizes the birth of 
the American Empire. The era of iso- 
lation is over. The era of expansion 
has dawned. 


Momentous though the consequences | 


of the events of the last week were, 
there should be nothing in this new 
development to alarm or disquiet the 
American people. Few theories, in 
fact, break down more rapidly under 
examination than the contention of 


some American politicians that their 
Republic is a land apart, wholly con- 
cerned with domestic affairs, neither 
influencing, nor influenced by, any 
other nation. The mutual action or re- 
action upon one another of the Old 
World and the New are among the 
most patent facts of history. The coun- 
try which gave birth to one epoch-mak- 
ing revolution, and through it pro- 
foundly affected the greatest political 
upheaval the world has known, can 
hardly lay claim to this vaunted de- 
tachment from the general family life 
of nations. And people aspiring to be 
great cannot live within the zareba of 
any political formula when the outer 
world arrives clamoring at their gates. 
Failure to rise to an opportunity, anx- 
iety to shirk an onerous responsibility, 
would have spelt decadence and a com- 
plete lack of moral fibre. 

In no country will the action taken 
by President Roosevelt’s Government 
be less liable to misconstruction than in 
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England. The experience of centuries 
as a world-power should give singular 
charity and breadth to our judgments 
on an occasion such as this. No nation 
should better understand how at any 
given moment continental and colonial 
affairs may force the hand of the most 
pacific Government. The events which 
led to the occupation of Egypt are too 
fresh in our minds for us to regard in 
any sinister light this break with tra- 
* ditional American policy. In their 
place we should have acted as they 
have done. There is no finality in 
political any more than in moral and 
spiritual ideas. A healthy nation will 
refuse to stereotype the lines of its 
national existence. Principles admira- 
ble for the conduct of the affairs of 
one generation may prove wholly un- 
adapted to the necessities of the next. 
Inquiries as to how Washington or 
Alexander Hamilton would view this 
departure from the ideal of the self- 
contained republic, are proper enough, 
but the answer is to be found rather 
in the spirit of the men than in the 
words of the constitution they created. 
As men of genius they would have rec- 
ognized that immutable theories cannot 
be applied to mutable facts. If the 
pressure of circumstances has forced 
the great western Republic to depart 
from its traditional policy, such depart- 
ure is but a sign of healthy, vigorous 
and adaptable national life. As Eng- 
land was called to play the part of 
fireman in Egypt, so a similar rdéle 
has fallen to the American people in 
Cuba. 

However great the disparity between 
the United States and Great Britain 
to-day—and it is a foolish illusion to 
ignore that disparity—ties of kinship 
nevertheless are close and intimate be- 
tween the two races. As the greatest 
of Colonial powers England will follow 
the course of events in the West In- 
dies with that interest peculiar to 


parents when the young people set up 
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housekeeping. The government of sub- 
ject races and the pacification of dis- 
orderly bands is the peculiar genius 
of the Anglo-Saxons. The United 
States was never more true to its he- 
redity than at the moment when halt- 
ingly, unwillingly—as England herself 
has halted time over and again when 
confronted with a forward step—it has 
succumbed to the pressure of destiny 
and accepted the mission of coloniza- 
tion. What the ultimate consequences 
of this act may be no man can foretell. 
Panic and penitence on the part of cer- 
tain incorrigible South American Re- 
publics may be its first visible results. 
Presidents who conduct affairs of state 
after the manner of Gilbertian comedy 
or Adelphi melodrama may snatch a 
few brief moments between their 
monthly insurrections to study the Dar- 
winian theory known as the survival 
of the fittest. Nothing could be more 
salutary than this indirect hint to the 
Latin races to put their respective 
houses in order, and not to be too 
ready to invoke the name of Monroe 
as a cloak for their political misdeeds. 
The task to which the United States 
has set its hand is no easy one. The 
white man’s burden, as England knows 
well, means sweat and agony at times 
to those who carry it. But their trials 
ahead are the very elements which may 
prove of the greatest value to the 
American people. No nation stands in 
more need of the discipline of external 
difficulties and responsibilities. The 
greatest blessing perhaps that the 
British Empire affords to-day to the 
British people is the corrective to ma- 
terialism which lies in the multifarious 
duties and anxieties that Empire en- 
tails. In the United States this disci- 
plinary factor has up to the present 
been wholly absent. As a people their 
greatest defect is a lack of vision and 
an overwhelming preoccupation with 
the dollar. Every one desires instinc- 
tively that a young nation should 
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“dream dreams,” knowing that the 
full stature of the man is but the 
measure of that dream’s nobility. 
All new experience, if that experi- 
ence makes for discipline and self-sac- 
rifice, should be welcomed by a race. 
The broader outlook leads to the 
broader mental development. It may 
be permitted without discourtesy to re- 
mind the Republic that its greatest 
statesmen are still the men who were 
reared under the more diversified con- 
ditions of British rule. The spirit of 
parochialism is a stultifying one wher- 
ever found, its forms are Protean, and 
a fact sometimes forgotten, it is not 
necessarily exorcised by the possession 
of many square miles of territory. 

Colonial possessions may teach the 
Americans many things; they must 
teach them inevitably a more generous 
appreciation of some _ struggles in 
which the parent land has been en- 
gaged. Cuba will make the United 
States reconsider the exact degree of 
truth necessarily contained in the 
charge of land-grabbing or the oppres- 
sion of a small nation by a great one. 
It may lead to salutary reflections as 
to whether justice always lies on the 
side of the weaker combatant, and 
whether the cause of a strong Power 
may not be righteous and that of a 
feeble one corrupt. Taunts of high- 
handed aggression may be the first 
fruits of empire to the United States so 
far as the great Continental Powers 
are concerned. But England, with 
better knowledge and more generous 
understanding of the action to which 
the Republic has been driven, will not 
be of their number. 

The Outlook. 


That American intervention in Cuba 
spells annexation sooner or later we 
can scarcely doubt. We are con- 
fronted therefore with a wholly new 
situation as regards the balance of 
power in the West Indies. How far 
the British West Indian possessions 
will be affected by the presence among 
them of an American colony is a ques- 
tion the solution of which lies upon 
the knees of the gods. The situation 
calls for vigilant attention on our own 
part. We cannot ignore the political, 
above all the tariff, considerations 
which are entailed by the geographical 
proximity of small, somewhat strug- 
gling communities to a great commer- 
cial nation in a position to offer them 
many advantages. We may console 
ourselves, however, with the reflection 
that sentiment all over the world is a 
force to be reckoned with no less than 
material advantages, and the British 
connection is still dear to the English 
in the West Indies. We are also some- 
times apt to forget that British senti- 
ment is not only alive, but a very ac- 
tive force, on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Canada, which is rising by 
leaps and bounds into the position of 
a great nation, will be able more and 
more to make her influence felt as re- 
gards rearrangements of existing rela- 
tionships. Already one may hear pos- 
sibilities of closer commercial union 
with the West Indies mooted by Cana- 
dian politicians. Should this idea de 
velop with the growth of the Dominion, 
and finally take concrete form, we 
might still hope for a solution of the 
West Indian problem within the limits 
of the Empire. 
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THE NEW CHILD. 


(Recent pedagogic literature and science appear to suggest that the child is not 
the simple innocent creature that it was once supposed to be.) 


Dame Science happened to cast her eye 

On a little child as it toddled by. 

“Aha!” cried she, “I’d like to see 

What this may be made of. It’s new to me. 
My sister, Sentiment, loves to cling 

To sugary fantasies, poor fond thing! 

She never fails to tell me tales 

Of the clouds of glory the infant trails, 

And the wonderful whiteness which you find 
In the spotless snow of the baby mind. 

But I have my doubts of the brat—at least 
I'd like to study the little beast, 

And to analyze those clouds of glory— 

No doubt they are merely some old wife's story.” 


She caught up the bantling and called a cab, 
And drove it away to her up-to-date lab. 
She tested its strength in health and sickness, 
She measured its length and breadth and thickness, 
Its eyes, its nose, 
Its fingers and toes, 
Its thoughts and passions, its joys and woes; 
She reckoned its tears in decilitres, 
And the length of its smiles in millimetres; 
She calculated in parts of a gramme 
The extra strain 
On each vein 
Of the brain 
When the youngster formed the concept jam; 
And when she had thoroughly mastered the brat 
With a formula pat 
For this and that, 
When she'd studied each bit from sole to crown 
Both right side up and upside down, 
And outside in and inside out, 
And through and through and round about; 
And when she had measured precisely what 
The babe could do and the babe could not, 
Its powers of attention, 
Invention, 
Perpension, 
And anything else you might happen to mention, 
She wrote a long and a learned tract, 
“The Child as a Scientific Fact.” 
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“The child,” she said, “henceforth must rank 
With protoplasm. Its mind is blank. 

It cannot concatenate chains of thought 

Or ratiocinate as it ought. 

Nor is its non-intellectuality 

Made up for by anything like morality. 

It loves excess in its food and drink, 

And its ‘little white soul’—as we used to think— 
As a matter of fact is black as ink. 

It is blind in passion and cruel in sport, 
Pugnacious, given to lies—in short, 

An amalgam of envy and hatred and malice is 
Found to result from a searching analysis.” 


To be as a child would not appear 
So hard a task as I used to fear. 





GENERAL TREPOFF: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HIS CAREER. 


By the sudden death of General 
Trepoff the reading public has lost a 
strongly marked, and even picturesque, 
personality. What is as yet less obvi- 
ous is that the life of the General was 
the most significant running comment 
on the process of dissolution through 
which the Russian Government has 
been passing during the reign of Nicho- 
las II. 

The General was without ancestry: 
his father was a foundling. In Russia, 
since the days of the great Catherine, 
foundlings are in a peculiar sense the 
children of the State. The most lib- 
eral provision is made for them, and 
many of them pass into the State ser- 
vice; there is even a special “decora- 
tion” which they alone can obtain. But 
as the Government has become more 
and more adverse to the people which it 
claims to represent, service to the 
State has become more and more un- 
popular. “Crown property can’t spoil,” 
says the cynical Russian when he has 
spilt a glass of the Government vodka. 
In the mass of Russian society it has 
become a point of honor not to seek 


the favors of the Government, and in- 
deed, as the autocracy, through sheer 
want of will, degenerated into an oli- 
garchy, most of these favors were 
only to be obtained by cadging. “In 
England,” says a Russian proverb, “if 
you can’t be born clever, be born in 
trade; in Russia, if you can’t be born 
clever, be born a place-hunter.” While 
the country in general, including even 
the oldest families, became more and 
more democratic, there was built up a 
whole new aristocracy of place-hunt- 
ers, which represented neither the no- 
bility nor the worth nor the intelli- 
gence of the country, and, like a little 
hostile camp, concentrated itself round 
the source of all favors, the Palace of 
Peterhof. This organization was essen- 
tially self-dependent and essentially 
militant. It was a kind of Army Staff, 
its chief needs were self-defence and 
police. Thus the Army came to bulk 
out of all proportion to the nation, and 
the police out of all proportion to the 
Army. It was in this typically oligar- 
chical service of police that the first 
General Trepoff passed his life. It 
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was simply and solely by this service 
and by this experience that he quali- 
fied himself for the favor of his Sov- 
ereign. He was a faithful watchdog 
set to guard the life of the Czar; and 
in this cause he stood the fire of Vera 
Zasulich, a typical champion of the 
principle that public opinion and the 
Law Courts should control the arbitra- 
riness of the officials. The younger 
Trepoff followed in the path of his fa- 
ther. He became an officer in the 
Army, and then made the same choice 
of the service of police. He was en- 
dowed with a directness of purpose and 
a natural honesty which of themselves 
were enough to give to his personality 
a convincing “wholeness,” and even a 
certain charm, and which in ordinary 
circumstances would have made him 
peculiarly well qualified to fulfil the 
duties of his station. Personally he 
continued, even to the end, to be re- 
spected by all his enemies. ‘Trepoff 
is not a thief,’ they would say; and 
from some lips this was very real 
praise. Further, his very simplicity 
gave him the strength which must al- 
ways pertain to one strong will among 
a host of time-servers. Trepoff un- 
doubtedly despised the people of his 
country. and it must be remembered 
that his opinion of his fellows, like that 
of another great pessimist, M. Pobie- 
donostzeff, must have been almost en- 
tirely derived from the contemplation 
of those by whom he was surrounded, 
—that is, from the spectacle of the 
Court. Yet in a very special sense 
Trepoff summed up the insufficiencies 
of the atmosphere which he breathed. 
His education was so poor that he 
could make five faults of expression 
in a single short telegram; and this 
lack of education represented a real 
natural defect. He was by nature, as 
by circumstance, the foe of inteliigence. 
He had no kind of political insight, nor 
any practical and positive policy. We 


may almost picture him as the Javert 
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so admirably drawn by Victor Hugo,— 
the man who is loyal to his instincts 
throughout, but is confounded and non- 
plussed by that curious inversion of 
right and wrong which confronts him 
in all his long struggle against society, 
and ultimately forces him to an un- 
timely and unhappy end. Javert finds 
that he has spent his life in doing “his 
duty,” and therefore in doing mischief. 

Trepoff, like Robespierre, might have 
lived with profit to his fellows. He 
was in no sense a leader, a great man, 
a Strafford; and in his success, as in 
his failure, he has only been the play- 
thing of the spirit of his time. It was 
the same force that brought about his 
elevation. ‘Two kindred causes com- 
bined to give him “his chance,”—a 
chance which he ought never ta have 
had. “In the reign of Alexander III.,” 
said a former courtier, ‘‘at least there 
was a man. We were all kept in our 
places. Of course there were Court 
intrigues; but at least the game was 
fairly open.” But in the present reign 
the Court circle has become narrower 
and narrower, and more and more iso- 
lated from all knowledge of the nation; 
and there followed an increasing de- 
moralization of the Court which was 
accompanied by a complete disorgani- 
zation and demoralization of the bu- 
reaucracy. “We are asked,” said a 
notable reactionary, “to give three 
cheers for autocracy; but what we are 
really cheering is oligarchy.” The 
game of wirepulling, the habit of try- 
ing to catch the first puff of a Court 
breeze,—these are not practices that 
develop the backbone; and among the 
degenerates a man of very moderate 
powers, if tolerably whole-hearted, 
might pass for a great man. Mean- 
while, of course, the importance of the 
police to the Court increased daily. 
But there was another and a much 
more curious development. The old 
broad Slavophil creed of Kathoff, 
which claimed that Russia should 
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work out her own salvation independ- 
ently of the ideas of the “rotten West,” 
had also degenerated into the party 
formula of a small band of high-placed 
persons. ‘The policy of crushing Poles, 
Finns, and Germans was one of the 
chief articles in the Government pro- 
gramme. And when these new Slavo- 
phils found themselves in a hopeless 
minority in their own country, they did 
not scruple to use the weapons of prop- 
aganda and violence to keep them- 
selves in power. Such was the sinister 
activity of Zubatoff; such was the ori- 
gin of the pogroms. Of course, if the 
Government thus declared war on the 
majority of its subjects, the crude in- 
struments of power, uneducated and 
unthinking officers and _ policemen, 


-came to have an adventitious political 


importance. General Trepoff, as City 
Prefect of Moscow under the Grand 
Duke Sergius, was typically one of 
these instruments. Like his father, he 
stood fire many times in the defence of 
what was called “autocracy”; like his 
father, he was one of the last outposts 
of a system that was corrupt and re- 
fused reform. The student who dis- 
charged five shots at him at the Nicho- 
las Railway Station trembled all over 
as he shot; but Trepoff never moved a 
muscle. And to such an instrument 
the Court naturally resorted when the 
events of January, 1905, proved that it 
had a great national movement to deal 
with. Trepoff was named Dictator, at 
first of St. Petersburg, and then, prac- 
tically, of all Russia. His instructions 
“not to spare the cartridges” showed 
what measure of policy was to be ex- 
pectea from him. 

Under such a man the dissolution of 
the Government only proceeded the 
faster. After Tsushima the very name 
of bureaucrat came to be a term of 
abuse; all over the country the police, 
who had so far enjoyed an artificial 
immunity, became the mark for any 
one to fire at. Yet it is precisely these 


months that are characterized by the 
practically complete absence of all 
Government policy. Several of the 
Ministers were actively engaged in 
drafting reforms; yet these drafts 
proved to be so full of limitations as to 
make one doubt whether the work were 
ever serious at all. The Ministry, as 
a whole, was constantly contradicting 
itself. Any Minister had always been 
free to try to oust his colleagues; but 
at least the Assistant Ministers had so 
far been subject to their respective 
chiefs. But now the variances inside 
the Government received official sanc- 
tion. General Trepoff, as Assistant 
Minister of the Interior, with complete 
control of the police, was made quite 
independent of the Minister of the In- 
terior; he could and did report to the 
Emperor separately and in a sense op- 
posed to the views of his nominal chief. 
There already existed a similar dual- 
ism in the police of the Empire. The 
ordinary police are subject to the local 
Governor; but the gendarmes, or polit- 
ical police, receive all their instructions 
from St. Petersburg, and at the same 
time can compel the ordinary police to 
help them to execute those instructions. 
The Governors are under the Minister 
of the Interior; and, as they have no 
hold over the gendarmes, clearly the 
unity of the administration can only be 
preserved by the control which the 
Minister exercises over his Assistant. 
When this control was formally abol- 
ished in the case of Trepoff, the Gov- 
ernors found themselves to be power- 
less; one of them, Prince Urusoff, re- 
fusing to be the tool of Trepoff, re- 
signed his post, “because,” as was gen- 
erally said, “now, a police sergeant 
had been put over him.” The whole 
nation felt itself as much affronted as 
we should if a man with purely police 
antecedents were made Dictator of 
England. The Emperor derives his 
importance simply and solely from the 
fact that he is taken to represent Rus- 
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sia; yet he never made so frank a con- 
fession that he was quite unrepresenta- 
tive of his people. As to Trepoff’s pol- 
icy, it was almost entirely one of prohi- 
bition. After the forbidden Congress 
of July 19th-2ist, 1905, M. Glovin, one 
of the Liberal leaders, called on Gen- 
eral Trepoff and handed to him copies 
of the resolutions and of the famous 
‘Appeal to the People.” The General, 
who does not seem to have contem- 
plated the chance that his orders would 
be disobeyed, found no answer at all. 
His only positive contribution was the 
further development of the policy of 
violence. It was now that Comisaroff, 
a gendarme, began his sinister work of 
circulating from the Police Department 
itself the monstrous “appeals” which 
led to the pogroms. When in October 
the whole Ministry, and with it Gen- 
eral Trepoff, were dismissed in conse- 
quence of a storm of national indigna- 
tion, pogroms were started simultane- 
ously in Kieff, Odessa, Revel, Minsk, 
and Kharkoff; and there are on record 
telegrams which countenance this pol- 
icy, and which bear the signature of 
General Trepoff. 

The dismissal of Trepoff only signal- 
ized a still further widening of the gap 
between the official Government and 
the unofficial. Trepoff still had friends 
in the new Ministry, such as M. Dur- 
novo. But he himself, as the chief po- 
lice officer for the defence of Peterhof, 
became more frankly than ever a “Pre- 
torian.” By him the Paiace was sur- 


rounded with a triple guard of spies, 

soldiers, and policemen, and the last 

possibilites of communication between 

the Sovereign and his people were cut 

off. Peterhof became more than ever 
The Spectator. 
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an island of fable. Even the succes- 
sive Ministers—Witte, Goremykin, and 
Stolypin—could never have the access 
to the Sovereign which was always 
open to Trepoff; and as to the Duma, 
even the Speaker, M. Muromtseff, 
never got more of an audience thar 
something like half-an-hour in the com- 
pany of a number of guests at a State 
banquet. There is little doubt that 
Trepoff in his last months of life, in 
spite of the frequent attacks designed 
against his person, opposed the policy 
of dissolving the Duma. He is said to 
have even spoken in favor of a “Cadet”. 
Ministry. But the very prominence 
assigned to him as a belated advocate 
of reform only shows up the darkness 
of the atmosphere in which such a man 
could be represented as one of the 
chief champions of “Liberalism.” It 
was only at the Court that Trepoff 
could ever be taken for a Liberal. 

Though it is not a great man who has 
disappeared, the world anxiously asks 
who will succeed him. The answer is 
simple. ‘There are, even in the Court 
circles, a number of men who have 
as much ability. Perhaps one of these 
“watchdogs” may, given the opportu- 
nity, display an equal amount of will- 
power. At least there are many who 
are fully as much devoted to their 
Sovereign. But there can be no hope 
for the Russian Government until an 
end is put to that doctrine of fear and 
suspicion which was personified by 
Trepoff. His only lawful successor as 
counsellor of the Sovereign is the 
Russian people, speaking by the 
mouth of its chosen representatives, 
and acting through a_ responsible 
Ministry. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


The question of the future of the 
Netherlands has been revived of late 
in various forms. A discussion of the 
subject may well appear nebulous at 
the present moment, but in truth it 
underlies all the possible developments 
in European policy; for after all the 
future of great states is determined by 
the destiny of small ones and none is 
so important as Belgium and Holland 
when considered with reference to 
their neighbors. It is probable that 
the statesmen who negotiated the 
Treaty of Vienna thought that they 
were engineering a combination which 
would be able to maintain itself in 
safety when they arranged that the 
Low Countries should pass under the 
Dutch sceptre. Certainly they were 
not likely to ignore the importance of 
those two countries in their bearing 
upon Europe. Shortly before the 
French Revolution broke out, a Triple 
Alliance of England, Prussia, and Hol- 
land had checked the ambitions both of 
France and Spain and it is probably 
true that even in 1793 peace would not 
have been broken between England 
and France, had not the Revolutionary 
Government violated the provisions of 
treaties which insured the neutrality of 
the Schelt. In fact during two centu- 
ries earlier the control of Holland had 
been the chief bone of contention be- 
tween ourselves and France. It is still 
of vital importance to both, but a new 
Great Power has recently appeared 
upon the scene, whose interest in the 
question is no less deep than that of 
the two old-time rivals. 

It is quite true that no serious propo- 
sal is to the fore for the absorption of 
Belgium by any other country, but it 
is sufficient to look at the map to see 
that the future of Belgium is insep- 
arable from that of Holland. Who- 
ever holds Holland holds Belgium. 





The owner of Holland will also pos- 
sess the islands at the mouth of the 
Schelt which command the entrance to 
Antwerp. This means even more than 
the control of that port, for it includes. 
the command of the trade of North- 
Eastern France which passes seaward 
almost entirely through Antwerp. 

It is quite unnecessary to demon- 
strate again how serious a matter for 
England would be the acquisition of 
Holland by any Great Power, and it is: 
clear that France would be hardly less. 
affected if Holland were to be incorpo- 
rated into the German Empire. To 
Germans on the other hand the matter 
appeals almost as directly, though the 
present political condition of Holland 
in no way threatens Germany in a mil- 
itary sense, as its acquisition by her 
would threaten France and ourselves. 

The complaint of Germans rests on 
a very different basis. They are not 
unnaturally annoyed to see the vast 
bulk of their external trade passing in 
and out of two ports neither of which 
is German, and in the result enriching 
two small nations for whom they have 
little sympathy and much contempt. 
-The construction of the Ems-Dortmund 
Canal is the practical expression of 
those views on the part of the German 
Government. Hitherto the attempt to 
divert traffic thither from the Rhine has 
been a failure. We have yet to see 
whether the construction of a great 
harbor at Emden will serve their pur- 
pose any better. We greatly doubt 
whether the diversion of trade from its 
natural outlets even by a severe cut- 
ting of freights will succeed in the end, 
but there can be no doubt that if it 
does meet with any success a very seri- 
ous economic situation may arise in 
Holland which depends far more upon 
her ports than any other country. She 
has no great manufactories and any 
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very serious diminution in her through 
trade would bring ruin to a large part 
of her population. This attempt to cap- 
ture German trade for Germany is 
partly pure patriotism and partly per- 
haps a way of coercing Holland. There 
are Dutchmen at the present moment 
who would gladly see themselves sub- 
jects of a great empire rather than of 
a small and inconsiderable state, and 
their numbers would be largely in- 
creased if economic ruin were the only 
alternative. 

We are in fact too ready to judge of 
modern Holland by her past. To-day 
she is largely a nation of ease-loving, 
well-to-do bourgeois and an _ ill-condi- 
tioned grudging peasantry. The upper 
classes draw large incomes from colo- 
nies which they do not govern with any 
special felicity. In the event of a fail- 
ure of heirs to the House of Orange, one 
great incentive to patriotism would van- 
ish. There a very nice problem arises. 
In the case of a voluntary incorpora- 
tion of Holland with the German Em- 
pire, would any other nation claim 
the right to interfere? The possibility 
of a seizure of Holland by force may 
be eliminated. Such a step would not 
only excuse but oblige outside inter- 
ference. But could France and Eng- 
land intervene to prevent Dutchmen 
doing the best for themselves or what 
the majority thought the best? Per- 
haps the question is somewhat otiose, 
for in such situations countries have 
to taKe action on other than ethical 
considerations, and the menace to both 
France and ourselves would be so seri- 
ous that, if not involved in other com- 
plications, it is hardly possible we could 
avoid war. 

But another possible solution is sug- 
gested by recent utterances of persons 
in some position of reponsibility. It is 
that it may be necessary for their mu- 
tual protection that Belgium and Hol- 
land should reunite and face the future 
together. Whether or no this proposal 
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emanates from the ingenious mind of 


King Leopold we cannot say. It may 
be that he foresees for his line a more 
magnificent future than can be antic- 
ipated for it even from the overlord- 
ship of the Congo; but no such union 
could be established save by the crea- 
tion of guarantees so strict that no 
repetition of the events preceding the 
last separation could be possible. Then 
Holland looked upon and treated Bel- 
gium much as she has always treated 
Java, as a milch cow. The Belgians 
indeed with all their faults are, what 
the Dutch are not, a most laborious 
manufacturing and industrial race. © 
The possession of Antwerp is indeed 
an enormous national asset, but it by 
no means sums up practically the 
whole of the national resources as does 
the possession of Rotterdam and Am- 
sterdam for the Dutch. For a great 
Power to absorb Holiand with Belgium 
would involve even more European 
jealousy than the acquisition of Hol- 
land alone. Belgium too is directly 
protected by European Treaties’ and 
we ourselves are bound to  pro- 
tect her against aggression, even 
apart from the demands of our own in- 
terests. M. Yves Guyot in an article 
in the current number of the “Nine- 
teenth Century,” calls attention to the 
strange conduct of Belgium in making 
herseif particularly offensive to this 
country during the Boer war. This 
criticism is deserved, but such a con- 
sideration would hardly weigh with us 
if the observance of Treaties, or the 
defence of vital interests had to be 
studied. Holland no doubt had more 
reason than Belgium for her sympathy 
with the Boers, she had the excuse of 
blood ties. The currish spite of many 
Belgians had really no excuse, for the 
defence of their country against ag- 
gression has been for the last seventy 
years a cardinal point of our foreign 
policy. 
It must be remembered that, as M. 
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Guyot points out, the Belgian official 
classes have been strangely German- 
ized of late years and at least one Bel- 
gian railway, along with all the Dutch 
lines, forms a part of the “Union d’ad- 
ministrations de chemins de fer alle- 
mands.” But after all this is more a 
matter of convenience than the result 
of affection for Germany. It is a far 
ery hence to political amalgamation 
but it is also no less true that the com- 
mercial classes in Holland have become 
Germanized. 

In fact if the question of absorption 
ever becomes an imminent problem for 
solution, the decision of this country 
to oppose or acquiesce would be all- 
important. France could do nothing 
alone and it affects other Powers only 
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indirectly. That Belgium and Holland 
should form a union for mutual pro- 
tection and defence is an interesting 
proposal but hardly disposes of the 
matter, even if such a solution were 
ever to be effected. In fact it could 
hardly be a solution at all. As we 
have pointed out, the Great Power pos- 
sessing Holland would also command 
Antwerp, and the assistance Belgium 
might lend Holland in an armed con- 
flict would hardly be worth the con- 
sideration of a great military nation. 
The problem therefore really remains 
the problem of Holland and its solution 
may become the vital question of the 
hour in several contingencies, all easy 
to imagine and some of them neces- 
sarily remote. 
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One of the most amusing books of 
the autumn publishing season should 
be a collection of all the more famous 
eartoons that have appeared in Punch 
during the past sixty years. The selec- 
tion of the two thousand cartoons—in- 
cluding all the masterpieces of Doyle, 
Leech, Tenniel and Sambourne—has 
been made by the proprietors of Puach, 
the volumes have been printed by 
them, and an introduction has been 
contributed by Mr. M. H. Speilmann. 


In spite of its intricate plot, the real 
purpose of George Cary Eggleston’s 
new novel, “Blind Alleys,” is obviously 
to present the philanthropic problems 
of a city like New York as they appear 
from various standpoints. The jour- 
nalist, stenographer, physician, temper- 
ance worker, socialist and even opera- 
singer, are all assembled to tell of their 
personal experiences, and the rich 
woman who would fain spend her fa- 
ther’s fortune so as to atone for the 
manner of its making gathers hints 


from them all. The book is readable, 
and suggestive. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. 


“English History in Verse” is the title 
of a little book which Messrs. Rout- 
ledge have lately added to the New 
Universal Library. From Caractacus 
to Ladysmith and the death of Queen 
"Victoria, we have the story of England 
told by English (or American) poets. 
Caractacus comes from Bernard Bur- 
ton; Alfred the Great is partly repre- 
sented by a scene from Sheridan 
Knowles. For the most part it is 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Marvel, and their fellows 
of the classics. In place of Tenny- 
son’s “Revenge,” we have Mr. Gerald 
Massey’s “Sir Richard Grenville’s Last 
Fight.” 


“Hearts and the Cross,” as its title 
suggests, is a love story with an ad- 
mixture of the religious element. Its 
scene is laid in the valley of the Wa- 
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bash, and its hero is a young back- 
woods preacher whose speech and bear- 
ing betray early conditions less primi- 
tive than those in which the opening 
ehapters find him. Rivalry in love 
leads to hatred, bloodshed and at- 
tempted lynching, and a case of mis- 
taken identity and a mock-marriage 
which proves to have been real shape 
a plot of which the capture of a mad 
dog and the exposure of a pair of 
swindlers who have discovered ore on 
another man’s land are incidents. The 
author, Harold Morton Kramer, is a 
Western journalist, and the chapters in 
which he satirizes local Indiana poli- 
tics are evidently written con amore. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Ingenious in his plots, lavish with his 
episodes of “high life,” and adept in 
imparting to a sensational story the 
semblance of a psychological study, 
Sir William Magnay has gifts which 
make his success as a popular novel- 
ist a matter of course. “The Master- 
Spirit” of his latest story is a young 
Englishman whose brilliant career in 
Parliament has been ended by a rail- 
way accident, and who, finding him- 
self reported dead, accepts the situa- 
tion, but amuses himself, from his hid- 
ing-place in London, by directing the 
talents of a lesser man so as to make 
for him the reputation which should 
have been his own. It is over a 
woman—a charming Russian under 
suspicion of murder—that the two first 
disagree, and from that point inci- 
dent follows incident with bewildering 
rapidity. Little, Brown & Co. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. announce the 
addition of a third set of fifty volumes 
to “Everyman’s Library.” 


These is- 
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sues complete the “Waverley Novels,” 
of which four volumes appeared in 
the earlier instalments. A new sec- 
tion of the library is opened with Pitt’s 
Orations. Two more of Borrow’s 
books,—whose “Wild Wales” appeared 
in the earlier series—are added: “‘Laven- 
gro” and “The Bible in Spain”; Ford’s 
“Gatherings from Spain” are given in 
selections from his famous “Hand- 
book.” Sir Thomas Browne's “Religio 
Medici,” and John Brown’s “Rab and 
His Friends” are among the new is- 
sues; and among other notable addi- 
tions are “The Kingdom of Christ” in 
two volumes by F. D. Maurice; Percy’s - 
“Reliques of Ancient English Poetry” 
in two volumes; and “The Dramas of 
Sophocles in English Verse,” as ren- 
dered by Sir George Young. 


A writer in the Scottish Review who 
has been visiting Dublin remarks that 
there is no outward sign in the book- 
shops of the richer streets of the new 
Irish literary movement. Even at the 
best shop—Hodges and Figgis, where 
Lord Wolseley once stood behind the 
counter—the books are English books 
of travel and biography, he states. 
“Scarcely anywhere is there an Irish 
note. Nowhere did I see a volume by 
Mr. W. B. Yeats on sale, for example; 
and indeed Anglo-Irish literature gets 
what small sale it has entirely out of 
England and Scotland, out of English- 
men and Scots. The sale of it in Ire- 
land and among the Irish in America 
is infinitesimal. The Ireland-loving 
Irish are all very poor; they join the 
Gaelic league, and are learning the 
Irish language, but buy only cheap 
books concerned with Ireland, and 
have little time to read.” 








